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To those who prefer the 
niceties of gracious living, 
the Good offers an ex- 
clusive club-like residence 
in the fashionable north- 
shore district. Oceanfront, 
private bathing beach, beach 
and deck sports, handy to 
all recreations. Distinguish- 
ed cuisine, attentive service. 
Garage on premises. Care- 
fully restricted guest list. 
Open all year, reservations 
desirable. Booklet. 
Carolyn G. Good, Pres. 
Ernest McDonald, Mer. 


of 
MIAMI! Beach 


Planned and built to give Miami 
Beach a hotel ranking with 
America’s finest. Private beach and 
gardens assure “elbow room”’ for 
a limited guest list. Complete 
provisions for comfort and plea- 
sure. Clientele carefully restricted. 
Reservations in advance. Deluxe 
brochure will be sent on request. 
FATIO DUNHAM, Manager 
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DEATH SENTENCE 
Dirt 


* Several years ago one of the 
most interesting experimental de- 
vices in our research laboratory was 
one that acted like a magnet on 
smoke, dust and dirt in the air. 
Strange part about this electric de- 
vice was that it worked just as quietly 
and free from moving parts as a 
storage battery. Yet in practically 
no time at all it would collect a jar 
full of dirt from air you’d declare 
was Clean and pure. 


° Today, that device is known 
as the Precipitron* and we’re hav- 
ing a busy time filling orders for it. 
That’s easy to understand once you 
appreciate that the great American 
smoke problem alone costs busi- 
ness, home owners and taxpayers 
millions of dollars each year. But 
smoke is only one of innumerable 
air-borne impurities such as dust, 
dirt, pollen and other substances. 


* The way the Precipitron rids 
the air of smoke is an interesting ex- 
ample of its practical efficiency and 


usefulness. Smoke is made up of 
particles so minute that a screen 
fine enough to catch them would 
not allow air to pass. 


° Yet the Precipitron takes 
smoke out of the air as if by magic. 
The principle employed is simple. 
Every incoming particle of smoke, 
dust, dirt, and pollen receives a 
positive electrical charge. Then a 
negatively charged plate, acting like 
a magnet on steel filings, draws 
these particles out of the air stream. 


¢ We knew that there was a need 
for the Precipitron, but we hardly 
expected it would find so many uses 
as to open up an entirely new in- 
dustry for us. 


¢ For instance, in textile mills 
the Precipitron is removing smoke 
and soot from the air for the dryer 
and spinning rooms. In telephone 
exchanges it is protecting the tiny, 
delicate relays that operate the dial 
telephone system. In steel mills it is 
cleaning the ventilating air for main- 
drive motors and motor generator 
sets. In hospitals it is safe-guarding 
recovery wards and operating rooms. 


¢ In all buildings where in- 
stalled, it is reducing cleaning and 
redecorating costs. One store which 
used to repaint every year now finds 
it need do so only once every three 


years. Displays stay fresher; mer- . 


chandise retains its original sales- 
appeal. Food-processing plants, 
chemical and testing laboratories 
find the Precipitron invaluable. 
Night clubs now boast of having 
cleaner air than that outside. 


° Right now Westinghouse Re- 
search Engineers are working on 
many other difficult projects. We 
hope a lot of things like the Pre- 
cipitron will result. 


*Registered Trademark 


Salesmen Built America. By 


George A. Hughes. Published by 
The Dartnell Corporation. $1.50 (in- 
cluding gift box). 96 pp. “All that 
America is, all that it hopes to be, it 
owes to salesmen.” With this as its 
theme, this book sounds a call for 
hard-hitting, constructive salesman- 
ship. Written in topical, epigram- 
matic style, it presents a down-to- 
earth sales philosophy that should 
fire imaginations and point the way to 
greater achievement. The author, 
who might be referred to as one of 
America’s “pioneer salesmen,” is now 
Chairman of the Board of Edison 
General Electric Appliance Company. 


x * * 


The News and How to Under- 
stand It. By Quincy Howe. 250 
pp. Simon & Schuster. $2.00. This 
book does not tell so much about how 
to understand the news, as such, but 
it does furnish an excellent back- 
ground concerning the differences in 
the operations of the various news 
services, the “slants” likely to be 
taken by the various leading foreign 
correspondents, columnists and com- 
mentators, and organizational details 
of the radio broadcasting field. The 
news magazines also are covered, as 
are the better-known “confidential” 
Washington news letters. The infor- 
mation given the reader should, 
among other things, enable him to 
appreciate the reasons for the differ- 
ences in news presentations by the 
various sources, heighten his enjoy- 
ment of the news, and increase his 
interest in the daily flow of informa- 
tion on world developments. Because 
of its source, one bit of advice by the 
author, who is himself a three-times- 
a-week radio commentator (and also 
chief editor for the publishers of the 
book) will evoke raised eyebrows: 
“ if you don’t like commentators, 
pass them up. You will not be miss- 
ing much.” 


x 


Note: The books reviewed may be pur- 
chased through the THe FINANCIAL WoRLD 
Book SuHop, which can supply any book 
published on finance, business, industry, etc. 
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GUNS BUTTER?— 


BOTH? 


The defense program will interfere to some extent 
with normal industrial production and the evi- 
dence of such dislocations is likely to increase in 
1941. But the important question is this: How 
far will the trend toward more priorities go? 


appily, there is no close par- 
H allel between the German in- 


dustrial economy which prevailed in 
the years of preparation of that na- 
tion for war and the great rearma- 
ment effort now under way in the 
United States. We do not have to 
make the choice—“guns or butter.” 
Production of most of the important 
agricultural commodities is well in 
excess of this country’s needs; our 
problem, in this division of the na- 
tion’s economy, is how to dispose of 
burdensome surpluses. 


SACRIFICES AHEAD? 


Furthermore, there does not, at 
the present time, seem to be any 
strong probability that Mr. Average 
Citizen will find much evidence in 
sharply higher prices, or in restricted 
availability of both essential and lux- 
ury goods, as a result of the develop- 
ment of a war economy; at least, not 
for the next few months. Neverthe- 
iess, a trend toward increasing pre- 
emption by the Government of the 
nation’s capacity for industrial pro- 
duction has begun and ample warning 
has been given by the Defense Com- 
mission, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and others, that the volume of 
production for defense purposes will 
have to be greatly expanded and ac- 
celerated. The defense program has 
scarcely gotten under way; it is not 
expected to get in “high gear” before 
next spring. In addition, one should 
not overlook the prospect that defense 
program appropriations by the new 
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Congress will almost certainly be sub- 
stantially larger than the impressive 
totals approved in 1940. 

Government economists estimate 
that defense expenditures will rise to 
$7.5 billion in 1941 and that the peak 
of spending for army and navy men 
and matériel, ships and uniforms— 
in a word, the demands upon both 
light and heavy industries—will not 
come until 1942, when the outlays 
will reach an estimated $9 billion to 
$10 billion. Thus, other things being 
equal, the strain on private industry 
would continue to increase for many 
months in the future. 

However, “other things” will not 
be equal, as will be pointed out later 
in this discussion. (For one thing, a 
large amount of new plant is being, 
and will be constructed.) One of the 
most interesting questions which has 
been raised by our trend toward a war 
economy is whether any large amount 
of normal, peacetime production and 
consumption will have to be sacrificed 
in order to procure the vastly ex- 
panded requirements of the War and 
Navy Departments. Economists were 
considering this question when the 
defense program was still entirely “on 
paper,” but the degree of interest 
evinced and the number of arguments 
have increased since last October 15. 

On that day, five hundred “leading 
industrialists and businessmen” at- 
tended a luncheon and forum discus- 
sion tendered by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
Chairman of General Motors. The 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Sloan, 
other prominent industrialists, and 


two well known economists, Drs. 
Moulton and Slichter. As Mr. Sloan 
stated, in his introductory comments, 
“there appear to be two schools of 
thought” with respect to the economic 
problems of national defense. “One 
believes that we should superimpose 
upon our normal industrial activities 
the additional production incident to 
our military needs. The other be- 
lieves that one must supersede the 
other.” 

The general conclusion of this 
forum discussion was that peacetime 
industry can, or at least should, con- 
tinue to operate while defense produc- 
tion is expanding, with little or no 
disturbance to the normal flow of 
business, excepting a few highly spe- 
cialized lines. Nevertheless, we have 
already found that government priori- 
ties are interfering with the satisfac- 
tion of non-armament demands in two 
industries : aircraft and machine tools. 
(The restrictions which have been im- 
posed upon purchases of planes and 
engines by the air transport lines are 
discussed in another article in this 
issue.) A recent survey by the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation revealed that almost the entire 
cutput of the American machine tool 
industry is going either to England 
or to the national defense industries 
of the United States, despite the fact 
that the capacity of this industry has 
been greatly expanded. 


RESTRICTIONS POSSIBLE 


Granting that these two instances 
are exceptional, there are at least ten- 
tative indications that “bottlenecks” 
are developing in other industries. It 
is believed that government priorities 
will be put into effect in certain divi- 
sions of the steel industry within a 
few months when the special demands 
created by the defense program be- 
come more fully effective. Similar 
developments will probably take place 
in other manufacturing lines. But 
this does not necessarily mean that 
the average consumer will notice 
much difference in the markets for 
the goods he customarily buys, unless 
it should be found that, in order to 
attain the volume of defense produc- 
tion deemed essential within a given 
period of time, a policy of limiting 
production and consumption of peace- 
time goods will have to be adopted by 
the Administration. 

There are strong arguments against 
the adoption of any such policy. As 
the “moderator” of the General Mo- 
tors forum stated in his summation, 
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“while industry’s Number 1 job 1s, 
and will continue for some time to be, 
production of defense materials, it 
cannot, while surpluses exist, neglect 
these elements in our economy from 
which our defense production draws 


its livelihood.” The true economic 
strength of America has been based 
upon an “economy of plenty,” i.e., 
“the production of the greatest quan- 
tity of goods for the greatest number 
of people.” 

If production of non-armament 
goods should be seriously reduced, 
either as the result of a deliberate plan 
or otherwise, the permanent basis of 
taxation—the fundamental support of 
governmental credit — would be im- 
paired, unemployment among millions 
of workers unsuited for defense pro- 
gram activities would increase, and 
the problems of ultimate readjustment 
following the termination of the 
period of extraordinary defense pro- 
duction would be greatly magnified. 
Since the Administration has indi- 
cated that it is cognizant of these dan- 
gers, it is a reasonable assumption 
that the maintenance of a large vol- 
ume of production in most of the in- 
dustries which cannot readily be con- 
verted to armament or related types 
of manufacturing will be encouraged, 
at least in the early months of 1941. 
A large output of goods for non-mili- 
tary consumption would also tend to 
avert the dangers of inflation inherent 
im any armament boom. 

Apart from the manufacture of ex- 
plosives and the food and clothing 


COMING—AN IMPORTANT SERIES OF ARTICLES 


FLOYD B. ODLUM 


N™ week there will appear the first of a 
series of articles on the investment trust 
field, written exclusively for THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp by Floyd B. Odlum, president of the 
Atlas Corporation. 
success of many of these organizations are dis- 
cussed, the effect of the highly important factor 
of leverage is covered, and the reasons for the 
much better-than-average performance by a few 
of the trusts are outlined. 
heads one of the most successful organizations 
in the field, is particularly well qualified to write 
on this intricate subject.—The Editors. 


The reasons for the lack of 


The author, who 


needed for the enlarged army and 
navy forces, the defense program re- 
quirements are concentrated mainly 
in the durable goods industries. Some 
of the major divisions of this large 
segment of American industry are not 
as readily adaptable to armament 
manufacture as is popularly supposed. 
The automobile and auto parts indus- 
tries are cooperating fully in the de- 
fense program and will constitute a 
highly important source of ammuni- 
tion components, gun carriages, tanks, 
wings and other parts for airplanes, 
airplane and torpedo boat engines and 
many other items. However, it has 
recently been estimated by a promi- 
nent executive in this industry that 
not more than 10 per cent of the tools 
normally used in automobile produc- 
tion could be employed efficiently in 
the manufacture of tanks. Further- 
more, automobile factories are not 
well suited for airplane assemblies. 


Because of these factors, existing 
plants and machinery are, in most 
cases, contributing to the defense pro- 
gram only in the manufacture of 
parts ; the assemblies are a job for the 
specialists in aircraft and other lines. 
Where the automobile manufacturers 
are going in for the production of 
complete units, it has been found nec- 
essary to erect special plant facilities 
for the purpose (e.g., the $20 million 
Chrysler tank factory and the $30 
million Packard airplane engine 
plant.) However, many months are 
required to bring these new facilities 
to full production, and the great ques- 
tion at present is whether demands 
for rapid increases in output of arma- 
ments, particularly military aircraft, 
may not force a change in policies. 

Despite the limitations mentioned 
above, it would be possible—at the 
expense of higher production costs 

(Please turn to page 29) 


TOOL TRAINING PROGRAM TO BEGIN 


he American Society of Tool 

Engineers, technical organiza- 
tion of the men who “tool” the na- 
tion’s plants, has come forward with 
a vital contribution to America’s de- 
fense program. Recognizing the crit- 
ical shortage of skilled mechanics, tool 
and die designers and tool engineers, 
this group recently announced the de- 
velopment of an emergency training 
program that should eventually break 
the “bottleneck” in skilled labor in 
this country. 

While complete details are not yet 
available, enough is known to say that 
the effort will be national in scope and 
designed to take care of immediate 
needs in each specific industrial com- 
munity. Moreover, it will call for 
cooperative action on the part of edu- 
cational bodies, counties and munici- 


palities, and state and federal agen- 
cies, as well as industry at large. 

Needed school buildings, for exam- 
ple, will be furnished by counties or 
municipalities, while industry will 
provide the manpower for shop in- 
struction and assistance in supplying 
necessary shop equipment. Trainees 
are to be chosen by the various indus- 
trial organizations which will employ 
them upon completion of courses, and 
any necessary financing is to be sup- 
plied by governmental bodies. Train- 
ing, by the way, is to be specific—for 
a definite job or jobs—rather than 
general in character. And on com- 
pletion of instruction, the trainee will 
go on an industrial payroll as an ap- 
prentice for a short period. 

A feature of the program will be a 
means of “progressive upgrading” of 


skilled and technical help. Thus, at 
the bottom of the list, completely un- 
trained men will be taught to become 
machine operators ; qualified machine 
operators, in turn, will be converted 
into skilled craftsmen; while tool de- 
signing and engineering will be taught 
to skilled mechanics, etc., who appar- 
ently possess an aptitude for such 
work. As far as machine operators 
are concerned, the program is de- 
signed to train such men for employ- 
ment in from three to six weeks. 

To expedite this new effort, the 
ASTE is proceeding to set up Educa- 
tional Committees of its own in each 
of its 38 Chapters. These Chapters 
cover several hundred industrial com- 
munities, including practically every 
major industrial center in the United 
States of America. 
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AIRLINES 
THE 


CROSSROADS? 


To speed defense, the air carriers 
have been asked to defer expan- 


sion. 


down on the industry’s growth 


next year. The reasons. 

he air transport industry is busy 

weighing pros and cons right 
now, and admitting that there is 
something to be said for that much 
bandied ‘“‘Law of Compensation.” It 
was only a few months ago that the 
airlines were congratulating them- 
selves on the fact that they were prac- 
tically exempt from payment of the 
“excess” profits tax (FW, Oct. 9). 
But December was not far gone be- 
fore the industry was asked to give 
up its claim to new equipment for 
expansion. The reason? Defense 
needs—so it was quick to acquiesce. 
Thus, it became the first of our indus- 
tries to agree to defer further growth 
in order to speed preparedness. 


PLANES ON ORDER 


The air carriers presently have 112 
DC-3s on order for delivery prior to 
July 1, 1941. It is now understood 
that the industry will give up 60 of 
these ships to the Army; the remain- 
ing 52 will be delivered to the airlines. 
Insofar as new engines for these craft 
are concerned, it is a fair question 
whether or not they will be made 
available. Currently, the chances 
seem to favor delivery. But it may 
turn out that the industry will be 


But even that won’t clamp 


asked to relinquish its right to these 
engines. In such event, most of the 
major units should be able to press 
spares into service. Where this is 
not possible, shortages may be acute 
in spots. 

With this latest development in 
mind, what are the indications for 
1941 traffic over the nation’s air 
lanes? Will increases be possible? 
Can compensating readjustments be 
made? In this regard, here is a brief 
review of the present equipment 
status of each of the major airlines. 

American Airlines—largest trans- 


_ port operator in the country — has 


twelve DC-3s on order for delivery 
during the first half of 1941. While 
the company is unlikely to receive 
this entire lot, it is counting on six. 
These are expected by around June 1. 
Without any of these craft, and talk- 
ing in terms of present equipment, it 
is estimated that American’s Flag- 
ships are capable of carrying some 
20 per cent more traffic in 1941 than 
in 1940. 

Eastern Air Lines is understood to 
have obtained the major part of its 


THE AIR TRANSPORTS—THEIR RECORD 


Express 
Revenue Passenger—— Carried 

Carried Miles Flown (thousands 

YEAR: (thousands omitted) of pounds) 
1940 (9:°months).............. 2,013 775,000 8,648 
1,717 677,673 9:514 
959 407,296 7,127 
911 388,242 6,959 
*462 4187,859 2,133 
*493 +173,492 1,510 
*474 +127,039 1,034 
*470 +106,442 788 


7 Sources: Bureau of Air Commerce and Civil Aeronautics Board. *—Includes non- 
revenue passengers carried. j—Includes non-revenue passenger miles flown. 
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American Airlines 


present equipment over the past year. 
Thus, with respect to plane priorities, 
it appears to occupy one of the strong- 
est positions in the industry.  Em- 
ploying existing facilities, this leading 
domestic air carrier should be able to 
meet a 30 per cent increase in demand 
for its services next year. [astern 
now has thirty DC-3s on order. It 
hopes to receive delivery on six of 
these during January ; at the moment, 
the company is not entirely clear as 
to what is in store for the remainder. 


MORE EXPANSION 


The case of Pan American Airways 
is interesting, in that its expansion 
plans will probably remain un- 
changed. This arises from several 
factors. For one thing, Government 
officials realize that conflicts abroad 
have brought withdrawals of foreign 
carriers and therefore present several 
opportunities for this largest inter- 
national airline. or another, the 
Administration is anxious to further 
the Good Neighbor policy and to 
strengthen hemisphere defense. Ex- 
tension of the Pan-American system 
in Latin America is considered an 
important element in these plans. At 
this date, most of the twenty DC-3s 
on order have been shipped ; however, 
deliveries on six Boeing “Super- 
Clippers” are scheduled to begin 
around February. 

Using equipment now on hand, it is 
believed that Transcontinental & 
Western could handle approximately 
25 per cent more traffic in 1941 than 
in 1940 (five Boeing 4-engined 307s 
were obtained last Spring). The 
company has 15 DC-3s on order, de- 
liveries on which are slated to begin 
next month. Under the circum- 


: 


stances, though, it may be that only 
part of these will actually be received. 
It is reported that TWA is planning 
to boost potential capacity by convert- 
ing some of its 2l-passenger ships 
into 24-passenger craft. 

United Air Lines recently received 
No. 9 of its 16 awaited DC-3s. It is 
possible, moreover, that some of the 
balance will be brought under the 
“Main Line” flag within the next six 
months. Restricted to present facili- 
ties, United should not find it difficult 
to accommodate a 25 per cent boost 
in traffic next year, as compared with 
1940. Interesting to note, in connec- 
tion with the position of this second 
largest domestic air carrier, is that 
practically all of its planes have been 
equipped with new engines within the 
past year. 

From this information, it will be 
evident that the air transport indus- 
try is fully capable of managing a 
smart increase in traffic next year— 
even if limited to present equipment. 
Additionally, however, we have seen 


that the airlines are practically certain 
to receive roughly half of the 100-odd 
planes now on order and scheduled 
for delivery before next July 1. 
Under these circumstances, the do- 
mestic carriers should have little trou- 
ble in handling next year’s estimated 
traffic expansion, which is generally 
placed at between 30 and 40 per cent 
by officials in the industry. 

What about the prospects for 
1942? By that time the industry 
hopes that aircraft-plant expansions 
will have reached a point where the 
airlines will be able to resume their 
buying programs. 

But assuming that the emergency 
does not warrant relaxation in 1942 
—what then? It is entirely possible 
for the industry to increase capacity 
further without new equipment. 
How? By cooperative action. 

The air carriers, for example, could 
eliminate simultaneous departures, 
which are now seen on highly com- 
petitive routes. Then, again, non- 
stop flights could be changed to one- 


stop trips. This would not neces- 
sarily make for appreciable changes in 
flying times. And with the conse- 
quent fuel saving, from 10 to 20 per 
cent more “‘pay load” could be carried. 

More extensive leasing of equip- 
ment is another possibility. This 
arises from the fact that peak loads 
come at different times for different 
companies. Traffic on American Air- 
lines, for instance, begins to rise in 
May and usually attains its maximum 
in October. But Eastern Air Lines, 
because of its Southern routes, finds 
business running heavy in November, 
with a crest attained in March. Last 
year—and for several years past, as 
a matter of fact—United Air Lines 
has loaned planes to Eastern Air 
Lines so as to help that company meet 
periods of extraordinary demand. 

In light of the factors that have 
been discussed, it is evident that this 
year’s traffic totals will not mark a 
“ceiling” for air transportation, and 
that further impressive expansion 
should be registered in 1941. 


PREFERREDS FOR INVESTMENT BACKLOGS 


Issues which, at current prices, afford a return aver- 
aging somewhat better than 5% percent from dividends 
which should continue to be covered by good margins. 


% elected medium grade preferred 
stocks occupy an advantageous 
position under present conditions. 
The market price of issues of 
this type is determined largely 
by the respective companies’ credit 
position: i.e. earnings and financial 
condition. They are not, as in the 
case of high grade preferreds, depend- 
ent upon the level of money rates. 
Consequently, any significant stiffen- 
ing in the money market, which 
would inevitably bring about a decline 


for gilt-edged bonds and preferreds, 
would find medium grade issues rela- 
tively unaffected. 

From the standpoint of the new 
tax bill, the superior position of stocks 
of this type also is obvious, as com- 
pared with the status of some of the 
old-line “blue chips.” Continuance 
of dividends at the current rates is 
not jeopardized by the imposition of 
the higher normal tax, nor of the tax 
on so-called “excess” profits, inas- 
much as the margin of earnings is 


ample to absorb the additional levies 
and still leave a comfortable coverage. 

These issues will, of course, be ad- 
versely affected in any general stock 
market decline. But the effect thereof, 
percentagewise, is materially less than 
in the case of the average run of com- 
mon stocks. 

In more normal times it is usually 
advisable for the investor to have a 
backlog of high-grade bonds and pre- 
ferreds in his portfolio. Under pres- 
ent conditions, however, it appears 
that the investor will actually occupy 
a sounder position if he sacrifices 
some degree of quality, and turns to 
the medium grade groups for com- 
parative safety, as well as for liberal 
incomes. 


PREFERREDS FOR BACKLOG PURPOSES 


PREFERRED STOCK 


American Rolling Mill 442% cum. conv... 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool $2.50 cum. pr. conv... 
Crown Zellerbach $5 cum. conv............ 
Deere & Company $1.40 cum. (par $20)... 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% cum. “A”.... 
Glidden Co. 432% cum. (par $50)......... 
North American Co. 534% cum. (par $50).... 
Radio Corp. of America $3.50 cum. conv... 


a—First quarter. b—Half vear. 


c—Three quarters. 


Earnings 

Year Interim 

1939 1939 1940 
$5.04 c$8.64 

12.18 b5.65 b11.36 
1533 a3.27 a4.72 
k4.94 
... k14.43 b6.12 b5.51 
k9.27 b1.83 b3.08 

15.90 x15.20 x16.03 
11.48 
Sous 8.97 c4.51 c6.34 


j—1939-40 Fiscal year. k—1938-3$ Fiscal year. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
73 6.2% 10714 
50 5.0 55 
91 5.5 102% 
28 5.0 Not 
100 6.0 105 
43 5.2 55 
56 5.1 $5 
96 6.3 110 
64 5.5 100 


x—12 months ended Aug. 31. 
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REVISING PORTFOLIO 
FIT NEW TAX CONDITIONS 


Impact of new taxes alters growth prospects of 


numerous companies, but individual objectives 


should still determine investment policy. 


By RALPH E. BACH 


Manager, 
Financial World Research Bureau 


any stocks in the “growth” cate- 

gory will be rather hard hit by 
the provisions of the new tax laws. 
Such issues in the past have sold on 
a high price-earnings basis on the 
theory that expanding earnings would 
permit increasing dividend disburse- 
ments later on, to compensate for rela- 
tively high market quotations. Since 
most companies in this group have a 
low invested capital base, excess 
profits taxes will be figured on the 
average earnings base with the result 
that future earnings progress will be 
greatly circumscribed in many in- 
stances. Consumers goods’ equities 
also must be scrutinized carefully, for 
unless the margin over dividend re- 
quirements is ample after allowance 


for higher normal taxes, reductions in» 


prevailing rates may ultimately be- 
come necessary. 


REVIEWING HOLDINGS 


For investors to whom income is 
essential it is important that existing 
holdings be reviewed in the light of 
new taxes. Income is threatened 
from another direction; the higher 
personal income taxes and the pros- 
pect of further upward revisions 
next year. Wherever possible hold- 
ings should be revised to increase in- 
come so as to provide a cushion to 
absorb the shock of higher normal 
and excess profits taxes. 

Here is the portfolio of a retired 
investor who stated that his objec- 
tives were a combination of income 
and enhancement. Holdings of the 
business cycle type predominate, es- 
pecially in the growth category. Since 
practically all of his income is derived 
from his security portfolio it is ob- 
vious that too much emphasis has 
been placed on capital enhancement 
and not enough on immediate assured 
income. Although the indicated yield 
on the basis of current market valua- 
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tion, 4.9 per cent, appears reasonably 
satisfactory, it should be remembered 
that an unexpected business slump 
could reduce this return drastically. 
Too large a proportion of capital has 
been allotted to the chemical group. 
Sound investment procedure, alone, 
would dictate against such set-up 
under normal conditions. And con- 
sidering the effects of new taxes and 
their restrictive influence on subse- 
quent earnings expansion, in conjunc- 
tion with relatively low yields, addi- 
tional incentive is provided for reduc- 
ing holdings in this group. 

With earnings of both U. S. To- 


bacco and National Biscuit just about 
equal to dividend requirements and 
neither company in the type of busi- 
ness which will benefit to any impor- 
tant degree from a high level of gen- 
eral business activity, the impact of 
higher normal taxes may jeopardize 
the maintenance of the present scale 
of disbursements. Lockheed Aircraft, 
although assured of a record volume 
of business for some time ahead, is 
especially vulnerable to excess profits 
taxes and the stock is of a more specu- 
lative type than should be included in 
a program with income as one of its 
primary objectives. 


OTHER CHANGES 


Pan-American Airways is faced 
with the possibility that defense re- 
quirements may curtail normal ex- 
pansion over the next few years and, 
notwithstanding long term growth 
possibilities, appears unsuited to the 
objectives of this investor. Both 
Coca-Cola and Philip Morris are less 


Shares Issue 


40 shs. West Penn Power 4%% pfd... 


40 General Motors $5 pfd......... 
40 “ United Gas Improv. $5 pfd...... 
50 “ Lockheed Aircraft ............ 
60 “ Pan Amer. Airways........... 
50 “ Monsanto Chemical ........... 
50 “ Kennecott Copper 
100 “ Borden Company ............. 
50 “ International Harvester ....... 
ZS 
100 “ North American Company ..... 
50 “ Chesapeake & Ohio ............ 
100 “ National Biscuit .............. 
STOCKS TO BE SOLD 
Recent 
Shares Issue Value Income 
40 shs. West Penn Power 
$4,760 $180 
40 ‘* General Motors $5 pfd. 5,040 200 
40 “ United Gas Imp. $5 
4,480 200 
Aircraft ... 1,500 50 
60 Pan Amer. Airways... 960 
2 * Dow Chemical ........ 600 60 
50 ‘“* Monsanto Chemical .. 4,100 150 
100 ‘“ National Biscuit ...... 1,750 160 
$34,665 $1,571 


AN OUT-OF-LINE PORTFOLIO 


Recent 
Cost Value Income 
$4,560 $4,760 $180.00 
4,400 5,040 200.00 
4,280 4,480 200.00 
1,850 1,500 50.00 
2,550 1,830 82.50 
2,400 2,600 120.00 
2,960 2,600 60.00 
2,000 3,140 140.00 
4,900 4,100 150.00 
2,340 2,130 90.00 
1,850 1,750 137.50 
2,000 1,950 140.00 
2,150 1,650 92.50 
4,400 2,750 120.00 
2,950 2,625 125.00 
eee 2,400 1,650 120.00 
2,550 3,800 250.00 
3,400 3,050 196.00 
2,950 2,100 150.00 
2,600 1,750 160.00 
$60,750 $56,215 $2,763.50 
STOCKS TO BE BOUGHT 

Recent 

Shares Iss Value Income 

40 shs. Elec. 6% 

,000 $240. 

“Oil 6% pfd....... 3,720 240.00 
40 “ Firestone Tire $6 pfd... 3,840 240.00 
35 “ Union Pacific 4% pfd.. 2,975 140.00 

So “ (add) Chesapeake & 
2,100 150.00 
100 ‘* Texas Gulf Sulphur... 3,600 250.00 
100 ‘* Mesta Machine ....... 3,750 200.00 
100 ‘“* Melville Shoe ......... 2,900 200.00 
100 “ Pacific Gas & Elec.... 2,700 200.00 
50 “ General Motors ....... 2,500 187.50 
$34,485 $2,247.50 
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favorably situated with respect to new 
taxes than numerous other issues, 
and from the standpoint of income 
can be replaced to advantage. 

The present portfolio contains 
three high-grade preferred stocks. All 
of these are selling above call price. 
Eventual refunding would mean the 
loss of existing premiums, not to 
mention their vulnerability to a pos- 
sible rise in interest rates. These is- 
sues can be replaced with a group of 
good grade preferreds affording a 
much better yield, with adequate cov- 


erage of their dividend requirements. 

Proceeds of equity sales have been 
directed to a group of common stocks 
affording liberal yields on the basis of 
dividends which should be covered by 
a good margin after allowance for 
new taxes. Furthermore, selling in 
reasonable ratio to indicated earnings 
after taxes, these equities appear 
favorably situated from the stand- 
point of ultimate capital enhancement. 

As a result of these changes income 
will be increased $676.50 annually. 
Yield on the revised portfolio will be 


raised to 6.1 per cent on the basis of 


current market value. Although still 
far from an ideal “income’’ portfolio 
in the academic sense, the resulting 
program appears better adapted to 
this investor’s requirements and more 
in line with probable developments 
over coming months. As favorable 
opportunities arise, further changes 
will be required to keep abreast of 
changing conditions and, equally as 
important, to establish the program 
more completely in accord with indi- 
cated objectives. 


GENERAL MOTORS HAS EDGE ON CHRYSLER 


Larger company is increasing its share 
of the retail market while its rival lags. 


he statistics on domestic new 

passenger car registrations for 
October make very pleasant reading 
for stockholders of General Motors. 
Based on these figures, the company’s 
indicated U. S. retail sales for the 
month were 92 per cent ahead of 
those for October of last year. This 
increase was mainly responsible for 
the year-to-year gain of 37 per cent 
scored by registrations of all makes of 
cars, since the only other advances of 
importance were those achieved by 
Ford and Studebaker, amounting re- 
spectively to 20 per cent and 18 per 
cent. Compared with this record, 
Chrysler’s performance was rather 
disappointing. A small rise was 
shown, but it amounted to only a little 
Over one per cent. 

This company’s share of the mar- 
ket declined slightly, though its rela- 
tive loss of competitive status was not 
serious since most of General Motors’ 
phenomenal gain was scored at the 
expense of the independents. And 
it should be noted that comparison of 
registrations for October of this year 
with those for the same month of 
1939 favors General Motors and is 
somewhat unfair to Chrysler. Last 
year the important Chevrolet division 
—largest contributor to GM’s volume 
—was late getting into volume pro- 
duction on the new models and Oc- 
tober registrations of this make were 
barely ahead of those for September, 
the year’s low point. But registra- 
tions of Plymouths—Chrysler’s bell- 
wether—were larger in October of 
1939 than for any other month of the 
year except May. 


In any case, the validity of com- 
parisons for October is somewhat be- 
side the point. In every month of the 
current year, registrations of General 
Motors cars have shown greater per- 
centage gains over results for the 
same periods of 1939 than have been 
registered by the industry as a whole, 
while Chrysler has lagged behind the 
parade in every month save June. 

Since Chrysler has maintained its 
share of the total market fairly well, 
it may be argued that any setback in 
the competitive status of this enter- 
prise is non-existent except in com- 
parison with the striking gains regis- 
tered by its larger competitor. But 
this view takes no account of another 
important factor affecting the relative 
position of the two companies—the 
relationship of sales to production. 


IMPORTANT CONTRAST 


In the first ten months of the cur- 
rent year, registrations of new pas- 
senger cars made by General Motors 
showed an increase of 45 per cent 
over comparable 1939 levels, while 
output rose by only 40 per cent. 
Chrysler, however, turned out 27 per 
cent more cars, while registrations of 
its various makes increased by a mere 
13 per cent. These figures indicate 
that dealer stocks of General Motors 
models have been kept well in hand, 
whereas Chrysler dealers are appar- 
ently rather heavily inventoried. 
There are disadvantages in the use of 
statistics on new United States regis- 
trations as an index of sales volume, 
but they are the only monthly figures 
which are available for both com- 


panies (only G. M. publishes monthly 
sales) and are sufficiently accurate in- 
dications of sales to justify their use 
for this purpose. 

In view of the prolonged strike at 
the Chrysler plants late last year, the 
recent minor labor difficulty encoun- 
tered by one of the company’s sup- 
pliers and the possibility that opera- 
tions of either or both may again be 
tied up by labor troubles, it may be 
that the heavy stocking of Chrysler 
dealers has been a deliberate policy 
pursued in order to maintain an ample 
supply of cars available for sale to 
the public regardless of any possible 
interruption of production. This is 
pure conjecture, but the large dealer 
stocks of Chrysler cars would un- 
doubtedly prove a decisive advantage 
in the event of a strike. 

As was pointed out last week (page 
14), Chrysler charged off excess 
profits taxes for the first nine months 
of the year during the third quarter, 
while no provision for this levy has 
yet been made by GM. The latter’s 
income for the current quarter will 
therefore bear a heavier tax burden 
than will that of its competitor. Nev- 
ertheless, the excellent sales gains 
currently being shown by Motors 
should enable the company to put out 
a very satisfactory statement, and the 
stock appears quite reasonably valued 
in relation to full year earnings even 
after taxes. Chrysler’s equity issue 
is quoted at a lower price-earnings 
ratio, but this is customary due to the 
somewhat more speculative status of 
the stock. Considering the possibility 
that large dealer stocks may cause 
considerable trouble over coming 
months, these shares appear currently 
to offer less attraction for placement 
of new funds than does General 
Motors. 
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he advance in the market for 

tax exempt securities, which has 
proceeded with no significant inter- 
ruption for several months, was ac- 
celerated to a degree carrying some 
similarity to a bull movement in 
stocks by the announcement of Secre- 
tary Morgenthau that the defense 
program would be financed by the 
issuance of taxable securities. Out- 
standing issues of U. S. Governments 
and municipals were bid up to new 
liighs on the premise that removal of 
the tax exemption feature on new flo- 
tations would ultimately create a 


scarcity value for bonds which are | 


partially or fully tax exempt. 
POWER AVAILABLE 


There is no question as to the pow- 
ers of the Federal Government to re- 
move the tax exemption from new 
issues of U. S. Government obliga- 
tions. Specific authority for the issu- 
ance of taxable national defense notes 
(maturities up to five years) was con- 
tained in legislation enacted during 
the current year. Further legislation 
giving the Treasury authorization for 
the sale of taxable (medium and long 
term) bonds will be sought by the 
Executive Department, and doubtless 
obtained, early in the 1941 session of 
the new Congress. 

It is also believed that the Treasury 
will recommend that the legislation 
provide for ‘subjecting new issues of 
state, county and municipal bonds to 
Federal taxation, although this ap- 
pears less certain in the light of re- 
cent developments. This move will 
presumably be strenuously opposed 
by a number of state and local poli- 
ticians, acting individually, whose in- 
fluence carries great weight with Con- 
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SHOWDOWN NEARING 
THE TAX EXEMPT 
BOND PROBLEM 


Removal of tax exemption on new issues of government 


bonds, which has been agitated for many years, will be fa- 
cilitated by the exigencies of defense program financing. 


gress ; also by the Conference on State 
Defense and other organizations of 
state attorneys general and state and 
municipal finance officers which have 
successfully fought against similar 
legislative proposals in the past. 

The opposition of state and local 
governments is based upon a number 
of considerations, some purely politi- 
cal, but mainly upon the well founded 
contention that the cost of their fi- 
nancing would be greatly increased, 
and that they would stand to lose 
much more than they would gain, 
even if the power to tax were made 
reciprocal (giving the states the right 
to tax federal obligations). In the 
minority report of the special Senate 
committee on taxation of governmen- 
tal securities and salaries, it is esti- 
mated that the added interest cost to 
state and local governments would 
ultimately amount (on an annual 
basis) to $113 million, against added 
tax revenue of only $17 million. Also 
that the net gain to the Federal Gov- 
ernment would amount to between 
$40 million and $90 million; taking 
the average of these estimates, the 
excess of the loss suffered by states 
and municipalities over the Federal 
Government’s gain would be $31 mil- 
lion. Although 34 states have income 
taxes, and could thus partly or fully 
offset the increased interest costs on 
taxable bonds by taxing their own 
and other governmental securities, 
counties and municipalities have no 
right to levy income taxes and would 
consequently have no counterbalanc- 
ing gain in revenues. The average in- 
crease in financing costs on municipal 
bonds is estimated at 3/5ths of 1 per 
cent, or 60 basis points. 

The constitutionality of Federal 


legislation providing for either Fed- 
eral or reciprocal taxation of income 
derived from obligations of state and 
local governments is open to question. 
The U. S. Supreme Court decision 
in the leading case on that issue—Pol- 
lock v. Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany—is regarded by the state attor- 
neys general as decisive in holding 
that Federal taxation of state and 
municipal bonds is unconstitutional. 

However, the Pollock cases were 
decided many years ago, and the ma- 
jority report of the Senate committee 
argues, with a rather impressive 
measure of cogency, that recent Su- 
preme Court decisions (Helvering v. 
Mountain Producers Corporation, 
Graves v. New York ex rel. O’Keefe, 
and others) have gone a long way 
toward reversing that doctrine. The 
conservative viewpoint holds that 
there should be no attempt by the 
Federal Government to tax securities 
of local governments without a con- 
stitutional amendment expressly au- 
thorizing such taxes. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT? 


In view of the strong opposition of 
local interests, it appears that such an 
amendment of the constitution would 
have no chance of ratification. But 
the political and economic philoso- 
phies of the prevailing majority of 
the Supreme Court suggest that Fed- 
eral legislation providing for recipro- 
cal taxation would probably be vali- 
dated by that tribunal. A more seri- 
ous question, however, arises as to the 
possibilities of enactment of this legis- 
lation, which would be fought by 
many influential members of both 
Houses of Congress. 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


in the magazine. 
and 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
information regarded as_ reliable, 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
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PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, DEC. 11, 1940 


Allied Stores, pfd. B 

Yield and price appreciation pros- 
pects justify purchases of shares, 
recently quoted at 79 (ann. div., $5, 
yield, 6.39%). With the holiday buy- 
ing season in full swing, trading in- 
terest has been attracted to these 
shares and prices recently entered new 
high ground for the year. With major 
outlets located in industrialized areas, 
sales of this leading department store 
chain have been scoring good gains. 
As illustrated by the nine months’ 
results, earnings have also been run- 
ning ahead of year-ago levels. (Also 
FW, Dec. 4.) 


Bower Roller Bearing B 

Speculative potentialities warrant 
retention of shares, recently quoted at 
35 (paid $3 this year). Reports are 
that this company has been operating 
three turns daily seven days a week. 
Expectations are that final quarter 
sales and profits will be the best for 
any period of the current year. Speak- 
ing in terms of earnings, the last three 
months should be second only to the 
June quarter of 1937, when net profit 
was equivalent to $1.41 a share. 
Presently, prospects favor continua- 
tion of high sales volume during the 
first half of 1941. (Also FW, Sept. 
25.) 


Chicago Flexible Shaft B+ 

Retention of shares is warranted, 
at present levels of about 72 on the 
N. Y. Curb (indicated ann. rate, $5 


WINTER VACATION 


Y our Post Office will not forward 

magazines, and if you wish your 
FINANCIAL WoRLD to come to your 
winter vacation address, it is neces- 
sary to advise the Circulation De- 
partment two weeks in advance. Give 
both present and future addresses. 
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plus extras). In view of rising con- 
sumer incomes, holiday business of 
this unit should be even better than 
the exceptionally favorable 1939 
period. Sales are almost sure to sur- 
pass those of a year ago, when a new 
high record was attained. Because of 
the “excess” profits tax, however, it 
is not clear whether net will exceed 
the 1939 result of $8.80 a share. 
Strong finances assure a generous 
dividend policy. 


Continental Can A 
Present positions in shares may be 
retained for income; approx. price, 
37 (indicated ann. rate, $2; yield, 
5.4%). Redemption of company’s 
$4.50 preferred stock with privately 
placed issue of debenture 3s will bring 
an annual savings of about 9 cents a 
share on the common. This might be 
looked upon as at least a partial offset 
to the indicated increase of 15 cents a 
share in the company’s normal tax bill 
this year. Current estimates are that 
Continental Can will better its 1939 
results of $2.71 a share this year. 


Crown Cork & Seal B 

Growth prospects over the longer 
term warrant purchase of shares on 
a speculative basis; recent price, 26 
(declared 50 cents this year). Despite 
handicaps, Crown Cork & Seal has 
made considerable progress over the 
past few years. This, for one thing, 
was reflected in recent decision of 
directors to pay a 50-cent dividend— 


the first since early 1938. For nine 
months to September, company 
showed $3.24 a share, compared with 
$2.41 in the like 1939 period. Show- 
ing reflected the higher normal tax, 
but no provision was made for the 
“excess” profits levy, which is ex- 
pected to be relatively small. (Also 
FW, Aug. 7.) 


General Mills A 

At present levels, around 86, stock 
appears liberally priced in relation to 
currently indicated earnings; pur- 
chases should be deferred (ann. div., 
$4; yield, 4.6%). With foreign busi- 
ness hit by the war and with margins 
pared by higher costs, earnings of 
General Mills are understood to be 
trending downward. Company earned 
$6.61 in the last fiscal year, which 
ended on May 31. But because of the 
above factors—plus higher taxes— 


this figure is slated for reduction in 


the current fiscal twelvemonth. The 
existing $4 dividend rate, however, 
will probably continue. 


McCrory Stores B 

Shares, recently quoted at 15, ap- 
pear to possess further moderate price 
appreciation possibilities (ann. div. 
$1 ; declared 25 cents extra this year). 
Sales gains of this second oldest 
variety chain store unit continue to 
rank with the highest in the industry. 
Meanwhile, profits are keeping pace 
by moving close to the best levels ever 
recorded. Although such provision has 


CORPORATION EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK 939 
American Gas & Electric.......... $2.95 $2.53 
General 1.14 1.41 
10 Months to October 31 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ........ 3.79 


City Stores 


Equitable Office Building.......... 


Ryerson & Haynes 
West Indies Sugar 


EARNED PER SHARE 


9 Months to September 30 
ON COMMON STOCK 1940 1939 


Blammermill Paper $1.73 
0.82 
Western Oil... D0.08 $0.53 
3 Months to September 30 
0.28 DO0.43 
12 Months to August 31 
Canadian Industrial Alcohol........ 0.20 0.19 
Jantzen Knitting Mills............ 0.45 D0.09 

D—Deficit. 
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: po 12 Months to October 31 
z 9 Months to October 31 
0.27 0.14 
f 6 Months to October 31 
D0.04 D0.02 
ts 12 Months to September 30 

0.97 0.09 
0.13 DO.08 
1.65 1.31 


not yet been made, expectations are 
that company will have to pay an 
“excess” profits tax this year. Never- 
theless, net is likely to exceed 1939's 
$1.95 a share by a slight margin. 


Minneapolis-Moline, pfd. C+ 

Existing holdings of stock, now 
around 64, may be retained as a long 
term speculation (declared $6.50 this 
year). As illustrated by recent de- 
cision of directors to pay the equiva- 
lent of a full year’s dividend against 
arrears, earlier gossip on this issue 
was correct. The shares have ad- 
vanced some 15 points since talk of a 
dividend payment became general 
(FW, Oct. 16). Thus, those who as- 
sumed speculative positions in the 
stock a few months ago may find it 
advantageous to take profits. Those 
who can afford to exercise patience, 
however, seem justified in expecting 
further progress over the coming year. 


National Dairy Products B+ 

Retention of shares is warranted, 
largely for income; approx. price, 13 
(ann. div., 80 cents; yield, 6.1%). 
Providing initial expense and bond 
premiums are charged to surplus, cur- 


rent refunding operation of National - 


Dairy should result in an annual sav- 
ing of about 12 cents a share for the 
common. Company is expected to 
earn around $1.65 this year, after all 
taxes. Giving effect to recent financ- 
ing, capitalization consists of $70 
million in debentures and 6,255,247 
shares of no par common stock; pre- 
ferred stock has been redeemed. 


Penn-Dixie Cement, pfd. Cc 
Those who have held long term 
speculative positions in shares seem 


justified in taking profits; approx. 
price, 45 (paid $1 this year). Specu- 
lative activity in these shares increased 
sharply last week and quotations 
moved to a three-year high. At cur- 
rent levels, the stock has tripled in 
value over the past six months, largely 
on talk of “doing something” for pre- 
ferred arrears. What with the war, 
operations have scored material im- 
provement. But all circumstances 
considered, present prices seem to be 
somewhat over-optimistic. 


Philco Corporation C 

Retention of shares, as a long range 
speculation on further growth, is war- 
ranted; price, 12 (paid 75 cents this 
year on present stock). With operating 
economies offsetting somewhat higher 
costs, profits should parallel improve- 
ment in sales this year. After adjust- 
ments, Philco earned the equivalent 
of $1.37 a share in 1939 (based on 
the present capitalization). This fig- 
ure, however, should be exceeded in 
1940. Practically all divisions have 
shared in the sales improvement this 
year—radios, radio-phonographs, re- 
frigerators, etc. In addition, Philco 
has some $3 million in defense orders 
now on hand. (Also FW, Nov. 13.) 


Southern Pacific C+ 

Though not attractive for purchase 
at this time, present positions in 
shares may be maintained for the long 
pull; approx. price, 8. With carload- 
ings having reached unusually high 
levels over recent weeks, some sources 
are making upward revisions in ear- 
lier earnings estimates. While exact 
extent of 1940 profit remains a ques- 
tion mark, the chances are that aggre- 
gate results will show a gain over 


the previous year. All circumstances 
considered, however, those interested 
in intermediate term speculative pos- 
sibilities should find greater oppor- 
tunities in the road’s 4% per cent 
bonds. (Also FW, May 8.) 


Thermoid C 

Though obviously speculative, ex- 
isting holdings of stock may be re- 
tained for further improvement; ap- 
prox. price, 5. Having recently voted 
to discharge all accumulations on the 
$3 preferred, directors have cleared 
the way for consideration of common 
dividends in 1941. Aided by the high 
level of auto activity, Thermoid has 
increased its sales sharply this” year 
and it is hoped that present rate of 
improvement will continue. Nine 
months’ net was equal to 69 cents a 
share, compared with 32 cents in the 
like 1939 period. Thermoid has an 
“excess” profits credit of $1.50 a 
share. 


West Va. Pulp & Paper C+ 

Present position and _ prospects 
warrant retenticn of shares in specu- 
lative lists; approx. price. 17 (paid 
$1 this year). Having completed its 
fiscal year on October 31, West Vir- 
ginia will be the first major paper 
company to report for a full year since 
the war in Europe began. Volume 
is expected to show a gain of around 
7 per cent. But with prices material- 
ly higher, net earnings will more than 
double the previous year’s compara- 
tive. On a per share basis, results 
will probably equal $2 a share, con- 
trasted with 18 cents in the preced- 
ing fiscal twelvemonth. (Also FW, 
June 19.) 
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LOFTY PRINCIPLES 
INSTEAD POLITICS 


Another 
Presidential 
election is 
four years off, yet in spite of this 
remote date the politicians are already 
discussing who is most likely to be 
the standard bearer then. It is a 
waste of time to count unhatched 
chickens so early. 

All such talks also reflect more or 
less a selfish outlook on the part of the 
politicians, especially in a period such 
as prevails now, which involves grave 
economic problems vitally affecting 
the future of all the people whatever 
party label they profess is theirs. 

In such a crisis it would be of 
greater value to everyone if personal 
politics were relegated to the back- 
ground, and the desirability and avail- 
ability of public men subordinated to 
discussion of fundamental principles. 

The more far-reaching such discus- 
sion of principles are, the more quick- 
ly will the nation begin to learn and 
understand what proceedure is best 
to follow. 

And then when 1944 rolls around 
it will be these principles which will 
single out the men that the people 
will prefer as their champions. This 
is the path that an intelligent people 
would like to see the politicians pur- 
sue: to put principles before ambition. 


BLUE SKIES 
FOR BLUES 


Four hundred in- 
dividuals compris- 
ing the cream of the 
investment banking business chose the 
balmy climate of Florida this year as 
a good antidote for a generally blue 
feeling, for their bed for the last few 
years has not been one of roses. Their 
business has been poor, what limited 
offerings were available provided 
poor picking, and the flesh in the 
way of profits that was on these bones 
usually represented morsels. 
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Outside of government and muni- 
cipal bonds, and refunding operations, 
other bond offerings for 1941 will not 
run much over $700 or $800 million, 
whereas in more normal years they 


ran from $3 to $4 billion. Such is 
the picture of their parched field of 
business. 

Yet these valiant and patient souls 
are not discouraged. They feel that 
their pendulum has swung about as 
low as it can reach, unless our system 
of life has undergone a fundamental 
change, and that it is now poised to 
resume an upward swing. So they be- 
lieve that they will be rewarded for 
not losing confidence now. 

This could readily occur if the 
Government should begin to see the 
light, and realize that for the huge 
hoard of idle cash to be released so 
that these investment bankers can 
direct it into profitable channels, the 
kinks in the rigid control over the 
securities business must be sooner or 
later ironed out. 

Probably the stage is being set for 
the meeting of minds on this para- 
mount subject, for the hour glass of 
blunders is fast running out. 


CUT INTEREST 


Interest rates paid 
TO THE BONE 


on savings depos- 
its now average 
around 1% per cent in New York 
City, but how long they will remain 
even at that’ level is problematic 
for the demand for capital is at a very 
low ebb. Commercial banks have 
either cut out all payment of interest 
or have reduced it in some instances 
to 34 of 1 per cent on time deposits. 
When money goes begging like this, 
it cannot be said there is any en- 
couragement for the practise of thrift. 

Such a condition cannot help but 
cause concern for it can breed a dis- 


turbing psychological change in the at- 
titude of the people. If they cultivate 
the notion that it is no longer of any 
avail to save part of their income for 
rainy days there could be encouraged 
a spending orgy which is not a prop 
to withstand a period of depression. 

Under these circumstances a sav- 
ings bank becomes a place of storage 
for idle capital and not, as they are 
intended to be, institutions to encour- 
age thrift. So far as such usefulness 
is concerned, a safe deposit vault, a 
bed mattress, or some other con- 
venient hiding place, serves the same 
purpose. 

And so far as the Government is 
involved in this Sargasso Sea, it is 
drying up its own well from which it 
anticipates it can build up a substan- 
tial national income out of which it 
can derive the revenues necessary to 
support its own tax structure. 

Unless the condition is rectified the 
folly of it will come home to roost. 


USING THE 
WRONG FIGURES 


While taxes 
are not a 
pleasant sub- 
ject to think about, vet if properly 
interpreted they are not the ogre 
they are made to appear by some of 
our statisticians. They paint them in 
a darker hue than they really appear. 
Especially is this the case with the 
excess profits taxes. 

Such an example is found in the 
case of Bethlehem Steel, where it was 
estimated that for the first nine 
months of this year all taxes includ- 
ing the “excess” levies would ap- 
proximate around $8 a share for the 
common stock. This would amount 
to around $24 million. Yet making 
due allowance for this deduction from 
net earnings, there still remains for 
the common stockholders somewhere 
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around $9.72 a share for the period. 

Considering the uncertain ten years 
through which the steel industry has 
passed, a more favorable earnings 
prospect could not be asked than that 
which Bethlehem now confronts. To 
prepare for defense, someone must 
pay the bill and that some one is in- 


HOW SHOULD WIDOWS AND RETIRED 
INDIVIDUALS INVEST THEIR 


dustry, which also participates in it. 

Placing the emphasis on the total 
amount of taxes per share that must 
be paid is a wrong method of ap- 
proach. A much sounder method is 
to find out how much is left after 
taxes are provided for, and if it 
amounts to more than has been cus- 


tomarily earned, then a_ security 
should be worth proportionately more 
in price. 

The example of Bethlehem Steel 
applies as well to other securities. 
Find out what is left for net. Far 
more important is this than taxes in 
calculating the worth of a security. 


Part VI—Pros and Cons of Annutties 


he search for safe and profitable 

employment of funds brings the 
investor ultimately to the considera- 
tion of the field of life annuities. 
Quite likely they will be presented to 
him as the investment to end invest- 
ments. The so-called “unimpressive” 
record of securities will be cited 
against the placid sea of “profitable” 
annuity investment. And yet, a mo- 
ment’s reflection will quickly reveal 
the fact that both sides of the picture 
are slightly out of focus. There is no 
perfect investment medium and de- 
spite the individual’s fondest hopes 
there is no simple solution to invest- 
ment problems. This has been amply 
demonstrated in the past and there 


is no reason to believe that the future . 


will prove exceptional in this respect. 
Nevertheless, it must be recognized 
that there are special situations where 
annuities may help to solve the in- 
vestor’s problem and for that reason 
Part VI of this series deals with life 
annuities ; what they are as well as a 
few of their advantages and disad- 
vantages. 


BUYING INCOMES 


Literally, an ‘annuity’ means a 
payment each year. But as these 
contracts are sold by the insurance 
companies they represent an agree- 
ment by the grantor (the company) 
to pay a fixed sum of money to the 


purchaser for a certain number of 
years or for life. These payments 
may be monthly, every three months, 
semi-annually or annually. Addi- 
tionally, the contract may cover the 
ultimate disposition of any unpaid 
balances. In other words, the annui- 
tant is “buying dollar incomes,” with 
the frequency of the payments to him 
depending upon his requirements. 

The next question concerns the size 
of these payments. Since a wide 
number of variables enter into this 
factor, no categorical answer is pos- 
sible. In the first place, a difference 
will occur between the two classes of 
annuities—whether simple or refund 
—even without consideration of any 
other factors. Under the simple or 
straight life annuity, payments cease 
with the death of the annuitant and 
the company is under no further obli- 
gation. Therefore, the income is 
larger than that available under the 
refund type of contract. 

In the case of the latter, if the an- 
nuitant dies before the total payments 
made by the company fail to equal 
the purchase price, the difference will 
be paid back to the deceased’s estate. 
Under this agreement, there is no 
“danger” of capital loss due to early 
death. Naturally this protection must 
be paid for, and takes the form of 
smaller total payments. 

Other determinants of income are 


the age of the individual at the time 
payments begin (the later the better), 
the sex of the annuitant and the fre- 
quency of payments (annually if pos- 
sible). An indication of the effect of 
these items upon disbursements is evi- 
dent from the accompanying table. 
For simplicity’s sake, a unit of $1,000 
is used, while the approximate pay- 
ments on this basis in three different 
years are presented for comparative 
purposes. The age bracket includes 
only that range where individuals of 
the type described in this series might 
reasonably be expected to fall (i.e.: 
from 55 to 70 years). 


RESTRICTED APPEAL 


The table reveals some of the at- 
tractions of annuities. It is obvious 
that their appeal is primarily to eld- 
erly people with no dependents and 
no other reason to build up or main- 
tain their principal intact. This qual- 
ification is essential because the basic 
function of the contract is the actu- 
arial liquidation of estates, not their 
creation or maintenance. The high 
returns to those in the top age bracket 
of the non-refund type verify this 
statement. Through annuities the in- 
dividual is freed from the necessity of 
supervising his investments, and also 
freed from the fear of outliving his 
principal if he elects to spend it for his 
daily needs. Thanks to the actuary, 


TRENDS IN AMOUNT OF INCOME A $1,000 IMMEDIATE ANNUITY HAS BOUGHT 


AGE Scale i in 1934 Scale in 1939 Scale > in 1940 
Male “ SIMPLE REFUND SIMPLE REFUND SIMPLE REFUND - 
Meng Monthly Annually Monthly Annually Monthly Annually Monthly Annually Monthly Annually Monthly 

55 .... $76.05 $6.11 $67.57 $5.45 $63.95 $5.17 $55.99 $4.54 $60.42 $4.89 $51.80 $421 
60 .... 86.73 6.94 74.62 6.00 73.25 5.89 61.64 4.99 69.66 5.61 57.19 4.64 
65 .... 101.01 8.03 83.53 6.69 85.65 6.85 68.62 5.52 81.96 6.57 63.80 5.16 
ee 9.48 94.80 7.56 102.45 8.13 77.33 6.21 98.65 7.84 71.99 5.80 

Female 
55 .... $69.41 $5.59 $62.98 $5.09 $56.87 $4.61 $51.38 $4.68 $53.37 $4.33 $47.38 $3.86 
60 .... 77.94 6.26 68.85 5.55 63.95 5.17 55.99 4.54 60.42 4.89 51.80 421 
65 .... 89.24 7.13 76.24 6.13 73.25 5.89 61.64 4.99 69.66 5.61 57.19 4.64 
70 .... 104.42 8.28 85.56 6.85 85.65 6.85 68.62 5.58 81.96 6.57 63.80 5.16 — 
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he is assured of a steady dollar income 
as long as he lives. 

On the debit side, we find an in- 
flexible contract that makes the basic 
assumption that the general price level 
will be relatively stable over a long 
period of years, or even over the life- 
time of the individual. If this as- 
sumption proves incorrect (and cur- 
rent world war conditions certainly 
seem to make it at least highly ques- 
tionable), the annuitant will find him- 
self the recipient of an income declin- 
ing in value in terms of future goods 
—i.e., purchasing power. Further- 
more, there will be nothing he can do 
about it for the control of the princi- 
pal passes irrevocably out of his hands 
once payments begin. In fact and in 
short, he is “married” to his contract 
for better or worse. While this may 


not be the fault of the contract itself, 
but rather of the economic system, the 
obvious remedy cannot fairly be re- 
garded as in the ascertainable future. 

Another factor that must be con- 
sidered is the tax status of the con- 
tract. Prior to 1934, the annuitant 
was tax exempt until the total pay- 
ments he received equalled the pur- 
chase price of the annuity. Today, he 
must include 3 per cent of the cost 
price in his income report. 

Finally, it will be noted that the 
sharp downward adjustments made 
by the companies in the present an- 
nuity contracts force the prospective 
annuitant to face the same questions 
concerning the course of future 
money rates that the prospective pur- 
chaser of high grade securities must 
face, without the latter’s ability to 


“get out from under” if basic condi- 
tions warrant a change. 

Under certain conditions, therefore, 
annuities have much to recommend 
them. However, they are man-made 
contracts and as such are not unmiti- 
gated investment blessings. Conse- 
quently, the degree of importance ac- 
corded them in the investment plan 
of those restricted to highly conserva- 
tive policies should be determined 
only after the same careful considera- 
tion that is given to stocks and bonds. 


x 


Epitor’s Note: This is the sixth of a 
series of discussions concerning the solu- 
tion of the problems of ivesting for 
widows and retired individuals; the entire 
series will consist of 12 or more chapters, 
and will include a number of specific in- 
vestment programs involving amounts of 


from $10,000 to $200,000. 


UNITED FRUIT MASTERS WAR PROBLEMS 


henever one buys a_ banana 

in the United States—or for 
that matter bought this fruit in Eu- 
rope before the present war—in 65 
out of 100 cases the bananas come 
from the vast plantations of United 
Fruit Company, they were trans- 
ported in the company’s own ships, 
and distributed through its own sales 
organization. During the last ten 
years United Fruit’s exports to North 
America and Europe amounted to an 
annual average of 54.6 million stems. 
For 1939 the total was 51.8 million 
stems, of which Europe took 17.6 mil- 
lion. The latter figure already shows 
the effects of the war, as average ex- 
ports to Europe for the last six years 
were 19.8 million stems per annum. 

The English blockade has practi- 
cally eliminated the European conti- 
nent as a customer, and recent emer- 
gency measures instituted by England 
itself have further restricted banana 
exports, but in anticipation of these 
developments the company has ex- 
cluded the entire European business 
from this year’s income account. For- 
tunately, there are numerous offset- 
ting factors in the company’s other 
activities. 

United Fruit owns slightly over 
400,000 acres of improved land and 
over 2.6 million acres of unimproved 
land. In addition it has leased some 
75,000 acres (a total area slightly 
larger than that of the State of Con- 
necticut). These properties are lo- 
cated in Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Jamaica, Pan- 
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ama, Canary Islands, in the United 
States and in Europe. 

In addition to bananas the company 
raises cacao, livestock and a number 
of miscellaneous farm products, and 
it also ranks among the largest sugar 
producers in Cuba with an annual ca- 
pacity of 1.8 million bags (330 
pounds each). Last year only 744,- 
000 bags were produced because of 
restrictions imposed by the Cuban 
Government. A modern refinery is 
operated at Charlestown, Mass., hav- 
ing a daily capacity of 2 million 
pounds raw sugar. 

The company’s well known “White 
Fleet” comprises some 96 vessels 
with a total of 426,000 gross tons. 
And a large radio communication sys- 
tem is operated, connecting the 
United States with most of the Cen- 
tral American countries, with Colom- 
bia in South America and many 
places in the West Indies. 

All branches of the company’s ac- 
tivities have felt the effects of the war 
in one way or another. Most im- 
portant is the loss in the European 
banana business. Sales volume in this 
country, however, is on the upgrade, 
following the trend of general busi- 
ness activity. In the sugar division 
the world price situation remains un- 
satisfactory, and imports into the 
United States are restricted by the 
quota system. Little improvement 
from present levels is expected in the 
near future, though 1940 profits from 
the sugar business should be above 
last year’s results. 


Higher freight rates and increased 
trade with South and Central Amer- 
ica—which countries because of the 
European blockade now buy more 
from the United States—have mate- 
rially helped revenues from the ship- 
ping business. In addition to its own 
products the company’s ships last 
year carried 1,456,000 tons of gen- 
eral cargo and 56,693 passengers. (A 
tidy little paper profit could be shown 
on the company’s fleet, if the manage- 
ment wished to write up its ships to 
current market prices. At the be- 
ginning of the war cargo vessels 
brought $45 per gross registered ton. 
Today the going price is $60 a ton. 
Excluding chartered vessels, this 
would mean an appreciation of about 
$5.9 million, equivalent to more than 
$2 per share of stock.) 

For the first nine months of the 
current year United Fruit reported 
net income of $12.6 million before 
taxes and excluding activities in the 
United Kingdom and Europe, against 
$11.6 million for the same period last 
year, the latter figure excluding only 
Germany. This is an excellent show- 
ing, under the circumstances, and sat- 
isfactory results are indicated for the 
remainder of the year. Total earn- 
ings for 1940 are estimated at about 
$4.55 a share, compared with $4.87 
for 1939, giving due consideration to 
the increased corporate taxes and the 
excess profits tax to which the com- 
pany becomes liable when earnings 
exceed $4.65 a share. 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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OUTLOOK 


Scattered British successes abroad have afforded some 
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market encouragement, but nothing sufficiently dynamic 


has yet appeared to dispel lethargy of price movements. 


SOME INDICATION of the dullness that has pre- 
vailed in the stock market in recent weeks is found 
in the fact that not since November |5 have trans- 
actions on any one day reached as high as a million 
shares, and not since November 27 has any day's 
trading resulted in a change in the familiar indus- 
trial price average of as much as a full point. Al- 
though the price trend has been mildly reactionary 
during most of this period, it is obvious that no 
great amount of stock is pressing for immediate 
liquidation, outside of that which has appeared in 
the usual year-end selling for the establishment of 
tax losses. 


THE MORE recent tone of the general market has 
shown some improvement. The action of some of 
the better grade common stocks, heretofore more 
or less neglected, has apparently begun to reflect 
a revival of investment interest. Furthermore, best 
grade preferreds have continued to make new highs 
nearly every day, indicative of the existence of 
demand by substantial investors. Market leadership 
by issues of this type is a much more healthy sign 
than the focusing of trading limelight on medium 
and low priced speculative stocks. 


ALTHOUGH A temporary let-down from. the cur- 
rent high levels of industrial activity would be a 
logical expectation, and continues to be looked for 
in numerous quarters, no statistical sign that such 
a development is impending has yet appeared. 
As a matter of fact the barometric steel industry, 
according to the Iron Age, foresees the continu- 
ance of maximum operations during the first quar- 
ter of the coming year, on top of this year's record- 
breaking production. And the renewed rise in the 
price of steel scrap furnishes significant support 
for that opinion. 


NEVERTHELESS, it must be borne in mind that in- 
dustrial production at the present time is running 
at a rate in excess of actual consumption, the differ- 
ence going into inventories as protection against 
possible further price rises, and for the purpose 
of speedy inauguration of work on armament proj- 


ects as these begin to move from the drafting 
rooms into the shops. At some point management 
is going to decide that stocks have been built up 
to sufficiently high levels, and will then change 
over to a policy of replacement. If it is possible 
to step up the flow of defense work quickly enough 
during the coming several months, a let-down in 
the rate of aggregate industrial activity can be 
avoided. Otherwise we are likely to witness a tem- 
porary (and doubtless comparatively brief) period 
during which the business indexes will move across 
somewhat lower levels than those now prevailing. 
But even if this is to be seen some time during the 
first half of 1941, there appears to be every as- 
surance that comparisons with year-earlier results 
will make very favorable reading. 


NOW THAT corporations are able to judge rather 
closely the size of their 1940 tax liabilities, there 
has appeared a flood of year-end extra and spe- 
cial dividend payments—concrete evidence that 
for most companies, new taxes are not yet taking 
away all increases in earnings. As to next year, 
the position of numerous companies suggests that - 
dividend payments will top the totals paid this 
year, although—with the prospect of another in- 
crease in the normal income tax rate—many will 
probably find that 1940 rates just about mark the 
ceiling of what can comfortably be disbursed. 


THE LIFTING of the pressure of tax sales may help 
along the traditional December-January stock price 
rally, but even if this should show signs of assum- 
ing somewhat broader proportions than usual, no 
signal would thereby be given for abandonment 
of the conservative investment policies that have 
been advocated for a considerable number of 
months past. Holdings should continue to be con- 
fined largely to good dividend paying common 
stocks backed by expanding earnings (after taxes), 
with a sizeable back-log of medium grade pre- 
ferreds and bonds. In a war-time economy, specu- 
lative issues should occupy only a small place (if 
any) in one's total holdings. 

—Written December 12; Richard J. Anderson. 
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RECORD FOR DEPARTMENT STORE SALES: 
The Federal Reserve Board's seasonally adjusted in- 
dex of department store sales for November stands 
at 101 (preliminary figure), a new high since 1930, 
and a recovery of 14 points from the low of this 
year (established in May). An interesting feature 
of the department store sales picture is that, until 
recently, performance in the highly important New 
York area has been lagging behind that of most 
of the rest of the country; in fact, dips below year- 
ago levels have not been infrequent. In more re- 
cent weeks, however, New York has risen compara- 
tively sharply, and the improvement in that district 
undoubtedly helped materially in the establishment 
of the country-wide record for last month. Al- 
though sales, in the aggregate, all year have been 
above |939 levels, no comparable increase in de- 
partment store inventories has been witnessed. The 
FRB's index of stocks as of the end of October 
(latest available) was 71 (1923-1925 = 100), com- 
pared with 69 for the same date last year, and with 
this year's low of 67 at the end of June. Depart- 
rent store management obviously is not being car- 
ried away by the tendency in other industries to 
build up inventories, one consideration being that 
more reason exists in the other fields to increase 
supplies because of impending armament activities. 


MACHINE TOOLS IN “TOTAL DEFENSE’’: 
The 1929 production of the machine tool industry 
set a new peak, up to that time, of $185 million 
(and then dropped off to $22 million in 1932). Last 
year saw 1929's total exceeded, by $15 million, and 
production for the current year is expected to ex- 
ceed $400 million. Of course, much of the 1940 
gain can be traced directly to armament—both 
U. S. and British. But the extent to which arma- 
ment is responsible for the current high rate of 
activity in this industry is appreciated by only a 
few people. According to a recent study made by 
the National Machine Tool Builders' Association, a 
typical machine tool company's unfilled orders as 
of October 14, last, showed the following percen- 
tage sources of its unfilled orders: | 


13.51% 
National Defense Contractors............. 27.00 
Machine Tool Builders...............:... 2.20 


CURRENT 
TRENDS 


Now, with the aircraft manufacturers directing vir- 
tually all their efforts toward turning out military 
equipment, it is seen that only about five per cent 
of the machine tool production is going into non- 
armament fields. Of course, the industry is con- 
tinuing to expand its productive facilities, but nev- 
ertheless this situation raises doubts concerning the 
extent of model changes to be seen the next year 
or so in many consumers’ goods items. 


GOOD YEAR FOR RAILS: Net income for all 
Class | railroads for the first ten months of this 
year aggregated nearly $100 million, and was well 
over 300 per cent ahead of that of the January- 
October period of 1939. Of course, nothing like 
the same percentage increase is in sight for the 
year as a whole; nevertheless estimates of around 
$165 million are currently being made for the 
twelve months. This would represent a gain of 75 
per cent from last year's results. Furthermore, at- 
tainment of that figure would just about top that 
of 1936, and would represent the best performance 
since 1930. As for 1941, it is unlikely that any 
sharp earnings drop will be witnessed (such as was 
seen following the last time earnings got up to cur- 
rent levels). Despite rising taxes and further in- 
creases in other operating costs, traffic gains flow- 
ing out of a sustained high rearmament activity 
should enable the roads fully to absorb those 
heavier expenses, and some improvement from in- 
dicated 1940 results may well be seen. 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY VS. STOCK PRICES: 
Both the stock market and industrial activity are 
currently at about the 13! level—the former meas- 
ured by the most widely used industrial stock price 
index and the latter measured by the Federal Re- 
serve Board's index of industrial production. The 
fact that those figures are the same, however, is 
merely a coincidence. As a matter of fact, the 
market for months has been far out of gear with 
business. From the spring of 1938 to the present 
time, for instance, the market has come up only 
about 34 per cent, against a rise of 64 per cent in 
business. Or, if we measure from the lows of the 
spring of 1939, the rises have been 8.3 per cent for 
stocks and 35 per cent for business. Putting it 


another way, if the market had kept in step with 
business following the 1938 lows, or even the 1939 
upturn, the familiar industrial price average would 
currently stand at about 162. 


In other words, 30 
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points is a rough measure of the toll being taken 
by higher taxes, the uncertainties of the war 
abroad, and the fear of the eventual involvement 
of this country. 


FURTHER CONSTRUCTION GAINS: There 
has been no cessation in the expansion of activity 
in the new construction field, and indexes for this 
industry have recently set further records. Engi- 
neering construction awards for November, for in- 
stance, totalled $382.7 million, the highest ever to 
be reported for that month, and the third highest 
for any month on record. For the first eleven 
months of this year, awards have totalled nearly 
$3.6 billion, a figure topped only by the total for 
the corresponding period of 1929. In the field of 
residential building, records also are being set, 
home construction started in November under FHA 
inspection attaining a new high for that month. 


RECOMMENDATION CHANGES: Although 
purchase was not suggested with an eye to profits, 
the available 8-point appreciation in Western 
Maryland Ist 4s of 1962 over the originally recom- 
mended price appears tempting, and profit-minded 
holders seem warranted in securing this premium. 
As a substitute, there is being placed in the "bonds 
for income’ group this week a bond of somewhat 
comparable grade which affords a better yield at 
present prices: Louisville & Nashville Ist & refund- 
ing 4!/>s of 2003, selling at about 99. The Western 
Maryland issue is being dropped from the recom- 
mendations for new purchase. — 

Two changes are being made in the preferred 
stock groups: Union Pacific $4 preferred (originally 
recommended at 83, vs. present price of 84) is be- 
ing moved from the ''profit'’ suggestions to the 
"income" class. To the profit group is being added 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool $3 cumulative preferred, 
currently quoted at about 39. At that price, the 
yield is nearly 734 per cent, a return that appears 
out of line for an issue of this sort, backed by rap- 
idly expanding earnings. (Although each share is 
convertible into |!/3 shares of common, the current 


FINANCIAL WORLD STOCKOMETER 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward igher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from. the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E. listed 
securities. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & 
Chicago 7% pfd.. 177 Not *3.6% 


*Guaranteed by Pennsylvania Railroad. 


price of about |3 for the latter makes this privilege 
of only academic interest at the present time.) 

To the "business cycle stocks'’ is being added* 
Briggs Manufacturing common. Although 1939 
earnings for this stock amounted to only $1.09 per 
share, 1940 results (after taxes) should exceed $3, 
and compared with the latter figure a price of 26 
appears quite reasonable particularly in light of the 
prospective further gains for 1941. 


NEWS FACTORS 
POSITIVE: 


Rayon Shipments—Continue to run at high levels. 
Electric Output—Attains fresh all-time peak. 


Armament Activity—Slated for big increase in 
1941. 


NEUTRAL: 


Taxes—President unofficially reported against re- 
troactive taxation measures. 


Securities Act—SEC-IBA conferences point to 
further changes in law to expedite corporate financ- 
ing. 

NEGATIVE: 


Interest Rates—Administration pressure to maintain 
abnormally low rates continues. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: Yield. Prive 


Price 

Great Northern gen. 5s, '73...... 102 4.90% Not 
* Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003 99 4.54 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 97 5.15 103!/2 
Pennsylvania R. R. deb. 4'/2s,'70.. 96 4.69 102!/2 
@West. Maryland R. R. Ist 4s, ‘52 93 4.30 Not 
FOR PROFIT: 

Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, '52.. 108 3.70 106 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4'/2s, ‘52 98 4.59 102'/, 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56.. .... 76 6.57 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, '48.. 103 2.91 102!/2 
United Drug. deb. 5s, '53........ 88 5.68 104 


@ Removed this week; see page 17. *Added this week. 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 


purposes for income. Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Water Works $6 cum... 100 6.00% 110 


Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum... 99 4.04 107!/ 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum. (ex-war.) 44 5.11 48\/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum... 98 4.59 107 
Union Pacific R. R. $4 non-cum... 84 4.76 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum............ 79 6.32 100 
*Chic. Pneumatic T. $3 cum.conv. 39 7.70 55 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv.. 64 5.46 100 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A"... 103 6.80 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'!/2% cum. 98 5.61 105 


*% Added this week. 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation pos- 


STOCKS Price, Dive Yield 1939 1940" 
Adams-Millis ........... 23 $1.00 4.3% $3.54 b$1.56 
Best & Company ....... 30 §1.85 6.2 £3.42 bl.29 


Borden Company ...... 19 «1.40 7.3 1.81 60.75 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 91 5.00 5.5 


Chesapeake & Ohio..... 44 93.25 7.3 3.49 3.45 
Corn Products ......... 41 3.00 7.3 3.32 1.89 
First National Stores.... 41 2.50 6.0 h3.34 = b1.57 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 


months. f—12 months ended January 31, 1940. 
y—1!2 months ended September 30. 


h—Fiscal year ended March 31, 1940. 


sibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more re- 
stricted than in the selection of the ‘Business Cycle" group. 
——Earnings—— 


(5. ......... 


26 $1.35 5.2% $1.90 
Louisville Gas & E. "A"... 19 1.50 7.8 2.33 y$2.51 


Melville Shoe .......... 30 92.25 7.5 2.65 bl.29 
Pacific Lighting ......... 38 3.00 7.8 3.60 y2.74 
Standard Brands ........ 6 J0.50 8.3 0.51 0.48 
Underwood Elliott ...... 33 2.25 68 ° 2.53 cl.88 
Union Pacific R. R....... 75 6.00 8.0 6.74 2.46 


§—Including extras. b—Half-year. c—Nine 
s—l0 months ended October 31. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


STOCKS Prien dead i939 1940. 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 34 $1.50 $2.09 $2.12 
American Brake Shoe...... 38 2.10 2.39 ¢2.13 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 30 hD3.40 6D0.32 


Americen Cyanamid "B".. 35 $040 207 clbl 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 33 1.50 1.54 c2.18 


Bethlehem Steel .......... 88 5.00 5.75 c9.72 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 31 2.20 4.09 c1.88 
Commercial Solvents ..... 0.25 0.61 c0.61 
Crown Cork & Seal ....... 27 0.50 2.80 b2.06 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd... 35 ‘oak 0.79 =r 5.92 
General Amer. Transport.. 55 3.00 3.11 ¢3.24 
Glidden Company ....... 14 1.00 k1.70 b0.47 


t+—Before depletion.~ t—Also paid $1.50 stock dividend in ($10 par) preferred stock. 


to warrent their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that subscribers consult our investors inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


1940 —Earnings—— 
Kennecott Copper ....... 35 $2.75 $3.14 tb$2.29 
Lima Locomotive ......... 29 DO0.54 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 28 1.50 1.12 cl.36 
May Dept. Stores......... 51 3.00 23.58 b1.20 
National Acme .......... 22 - 1,00 1.16 c4.18 
McCrory Stores .......... 15 1.25 1.95 y2.06 
New York Air Brake. ..... 42 3.00 2.89 c5.11 
Paraffine Companies ...... 38 2.25 g3.40 a0.77 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 22 1.50 2.43 1.73 
Thompson Products ....... 33 1.75 3.90 ¢5.09 
Timken Roller Bearing ..... 50 3.50 3.02 ¢2.87 


a—First quarter. b—Half-year. 


c—Nine months. D—Deficit. g—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1940. h—Fiscal years ended April 30, 1939 and 1940. k—Fiscal 
year ended October 31, 1939. r—l2 months ended October 31. y—I2 months ended June 30. z—Fiscal year ended January 


13, 1940. *%*—Added this week. 
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MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


THERE WAS a generally better feeling in Wall Street 
last week and stock prices moved to the best levels 
of the current month. Aside from the intangible fac- 
tors which daily shape market sentiment, cheerfulness 
stemmed from British successes in Egypt on the one 
hand, and the President’s recent message to the Eco- 
nomic Club on the other. In respect to the latter, Mr. 
Roosevelt had some highly encouraging things to say 
about business, as, for example, there should be “proper 
incentive for enterprise, and a proper return on invest- 
ment.” 


THE CHIEF Executive has extended the hand of co- 
operation to private enterprise before. Almost invari- 
ably, however, he has drawn it back. Thus, while busi- 
nessmen were gratified by this latest gesture, they pre- 
ferred to follow a “wait-and-see” policy before going 
into any ecstasies over the matter. On balance, though, 
the aggregate effect was to broaden trading, lift prices, 
and expand volume to above 800,000 shares—the best 
since November 27. A feature of trading, by the way, 
was continued strength in preferred stocks, with many 
of them going to new highs for the year. 


STATISTICAL organizations are more or less mark- 
ing time right now. The larger firms agree that the 
outlook for business volume is favorable. But until 
the tax fog lifts and until international developments 
can be appraised more definitely, most of these organiza- 
tions are for shaping investment policies along conserva- 
tive lines. Meanwhile, they expect stock prices to fluc- 
tuate within a relatively narrow range. 


TECHNICAL market students present a somewhat 
different picture. Briefly, several of the better known 
persons in this field are convinced that the next move 
will be upward. They admit that the list may dip be- 
low the 129.13 low point of November 28, but this pos- 
sibility is not regarded seriously. Besides, each day that 
passes diminishes the likelihood of such an occurrence. 
The next time the industrials move above 132, says one 
of these technicians, “you can be reasonably sure that 
the market is on its way.” The interpretation here is 
that no resistance will be encountered until the 138- 
mark, which approximates the post-election high point 
attained by the “averages.” 


UNOFFICIAL reports from Washington are that the 
President has decided to pursue a “go easy” program 
with respect to the tax question. This follows recent 
easing of tax pressure around Capitol Hill. It would 
be a sad mistake to conclude, from this, that taxes are 
not slated for an increase. But barring some new de- 
velopment, it seems reasonable to assume that no very 
sharp departures—or radical measures—are in store. 
Incidentally, gossip is insistent that no retroactive levies 
of any kind for 1940 are being considered. 


LAST WEEK, Colonel Ayres made his regular annual 
prediction for business. One of the encouraging con- 
clusions he advanced for 1941 was that there need be 
no fear of experiencing “inflationary price increases that 
result in large and sudden advances in the cost of liv- 
ing.”"—Written, Dec. 12. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 10, 1940 


Shares -—Price——~ Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Commonwealth & Southern. 158,100 13 ee 
62,100 675% 6914 +1% 
N. Y. Shipbuilding .......... 52,500 24 27% +3% 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 48,700 8% 
Consolidated Edison ........ 42,300 22 21% —x% 
Lehigh Valley Coal ......... 40,100 té | es 
Int’l. Mercantile Marine..... 35,800 10% 105% +% 
Anaconda Copper ........-. 34,500 
34,100 13% 1334 —k 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 33,100 45% 44 —% 


DECEMBER 18, 1940 


Shares --—Price—~ Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
31,000 33% 3334 +% 
General Electric 29,900 33 33% +% 
North American Co. ........ 28,700 16% 1634 —¥y 
International Tel. & Tel...... 28,600 1% 2 +% 


Paramount Pictures ........ 


International Nickel ........ 26,700 23% 24% + 
Standard Oil California ..... - 25,600 17% 1734 + 
General Motors ............ 25,500 495% 49% + 
United Gas Improvement.... 24,000 10 — 


United Corporation ......... 23,600 1% 13% 


Fintete 
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Aircraftsmanship 


Delivery of the first of a new fleet 
of six super-clippers to Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways will represent only a 
small sample of what future trans- 
ports will be like—plans are now 
being evolved for a gigantic “‘super- 
super-clipper.” . . . United Air Lines 
will soon expand its air pilots’ train- 
ing school at Tracy, California—stu- 
dents with at least two years of col- 
lege with a major in engineering and 
who have completed the first and sec- 
ond stages of the CAA course will be 
considered. . . . The new interceptor- 
fighter plane of Curtiss-Wright has 
been tested to climb a vertical mile 
(ft) in less than 60 seconds—a 
Wright “Cyclone” engine provides 
the power that makes this the fastest 
climbing plane in the world. . . . The 
initial product of the new Doak Air- 
craft Company will be a low-winged 
monoplane of unusual design, con- 
structed throughout of molded ply- 
wood—weighing only 2,500 pounds, 
the plane will nonetheless carry a 225- 
horsepower engine. ... The “flivver” 
aircraft enthusiasts are to have their 
first real exposition at New York’s 
Grand Central Palace from February 
15 to 23—-six light plane makers have 
already signed up and more are ex- 
pected to follow. 


Digestibles 


The success of the dairy companies 
in distributing tomato juice and an 
orange drink along with milk has 
paved the way for the next step—it 
will soon be possible to order grape 
juice, grapefruitade and crushed pine- 


Motors’ Diesel En- 
gine Division is providing 
the power for a new fleet of sea- 
going tugs for the U. S. Navy— 
these are being dubbed “battle- 
ship persuaders.” 


.. Peanut- 


apple from the milkman. . 
butter bread is next from the big bak- 


eries—under the sponsorship of the 
National Peanut Council all bread 
companies will be given the formula 
for this delicacy. . . . The latest in 
quick cake mixes includes a prepared 
icing in the same package — called 
“Cinch,” it is being offered by 
Red-EE Foods in a choice of fudge, 
white, golden or prune. . . . Some- 
thing unique in Christmas presents is 
the selection of a dozen strained baby 
foods in a holiday package—packed 
by H. J. Heinz Company, it is sug- 
gested as a suitable gift for those in 
their first or second childhood. .. . 
For those who require a_ breakfast 
food of the non-fattening variety, 
Nutty Brown Mills has prepared 
prepared entirely 
from whole grains, with malt added, 
this cereal requires no added sugar. 
... The beginning of the New Year 
will see the introduction of a host of 
food devices: (1) Vaughan Novelty 
Manufacturing is introducing an au- 
tomatic potato peeler with a blade 
that follows the irregular surfaces and 
only trims skin deep; (2) Charms 
Company has developed a machine for 
candy pulling with hollow prongs 
through which flows a cooling agent ; 
(3) Urschel Brothers will offer an 
apparatus for removing the leaves 
from celery by mechanical means and 
(4) Feller Cone Scoop has a gadget 
that will fill ice-cream cones clear 
down to the point. 


Synthetics 


An idea of how duPont is helping 
to fill the need for synthetic chemicals, 
which can no longer be imported, is 
found in these two extremes—produc- 
tion has started on (1) artificial in- 
dole, an important constituent of per- 
fume and (2) potassium cyanide, a 
hardening agent in making tool steels. 
... Champion Paper & Fibre is test- 
ing a process whereby newsprint 
would be made out of the pulp of the 
prolific castor oil plant—a new vari- 
ety of paper from castor beans would 
lessen dependence upon woodpulp. 
... A germ-killing paint which re- 
tains its exterminating power for as 
long as six years after it has been 
laid has been perfected by Foster D. 
Snell, Inc.—a synthetic combination 
of oils, pigment, chlorine and iodine 
produces this surfacing agent which 
defies bacteria or molds. . . . Milk- 
weed floss, considered by farmers as 
one of their biggest nuisances, may 
prove to be the raw material for a 
new industry — Milkweed Products 
Development has discovered a method 
for converting it into felts and batting 
which would be suitable for mattress 
and upholstery stuffing... . Another 
lasting finish for floors of concrete or 
wood has been compounded by Trus- 
con Laboratories—called ‘‘Paratex,” 
it contains no linseed oil but is made 
with a chlorinated rubber base which 
is resistant to both moisture and alk- 
alis. . . . What is called a “perfect 
synthetic hemp” will soon be made 
by Formosa Development Company 
out of waste banana skins—as plans 
call for production to start in 1941 on 
a basis of 4 million pounds annually, 
perhaps this slippery threat will be- 
come a memory. 


Publishing Patter 


One of the largest publishers of 
maps in the country in 1941 will be 
Shell Union Oil—8 million maps have 
been ordered for distribution through 
30,000 service stations. . . . The Insti- 
tute of the Aeronautical Sciences will 
soon publish the first issue of The 
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Aeronautical Review—in addition to 
containing summaries from all avail- 
able publications and books issued 
during the year, it will include a 
month-by-month log of aviation 
events. .. . The first issue of Food 
Materials, the new fortnightly trade 
paper for the buyers in food and bev- 
erage plants, will appear in mid-Jan- 
ary—A. A. Lund, director of Lund 
Associates, is editor and publisher. 
... Coincident with attainment of full 
commercial status on January 1 by 
IM (frequency modulation), Life 
magazine will do a picture story on 
the subject. . . . The much discussed 
topic of medical care and its cost will 
have a special journal devoted to it 
soon after the first of the year—called 
Medical Care, it will be published by 
Williams & Wilkins for the Commit- 
tee on Research in Medical Econom- 
ics, Inc. . . . The trade magazine 
Gloves, which was suspended during 
the summer, will resume publication 
on February first—it will continue to 
be published at Gloversville, New 
York. 


Christenings 


B. F. Goodrich Company has se- 
lected “K-Treated” as its designation 
for fabric coated or impregnated with 
synthetic rubber. . . . A much im- 
proved type of insulation will be fea- 
tured by Johns-Manville as ‘“Su- 
perex.” . . . A new fog lamp, con- 
structed by Electric Auto-Lite on the 
“Sealed Beam” principle, will be of- 
fered as the “Seelite.” . . . Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator has per- 
fected a photo-electrode device for in- 
stantly detecting the presence of 
flames and will introduce it as the 
“Protectoglo.” .. . Something new in 
mechanical screwdrivers is the ‘Pix- 
Up” model of Independent Pneumatic 
Tool which picks up and holds screws 
by means of tiny steel “fingers.” .. . 
“Candy Bombs” will describe the new 
toffee of C. S. Allen Company which 
is appropriately packed in a carton 
resembling a regulation U. S. Army 
tank. .. . May Hosiery Mills, which 
has been known by that title since 
1927, will be rechristened “May, 
McEwen, Kaiser Company.” 

The new metal cleaner and polisher, 
which also acts as a remover and pre- 
venter of rust, will be placed on the 
market as “ Twill” by H. A. Briner 
Company, the manufacturer. ... An- 
other abdominal supporter which is 
supposed to go far in reducing large 
corporations will be offered by Blair 


DECEMBER 18, 1940 


NOT A NEW _ISSUE 


December 12, 1940 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


Under no circumstances is this advertisement to be construed as an offering of these 
shares for sale or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
such shares. 


50,000 Shares | 
Parke, Davis & Company | 


Capital Stock 
(No Par Value) 


Price $30 per share 


Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt 


Corset Company under the fetching 
title of “Hi-Jac.” 


Odds & Ends 


The‘ Triple-Header” electric shaver 
of Remington-Rand has been selected 
by the nationwide chain of Terminal 
Barber Shops as the most suitable and 
practical — several months of tests 
with leading dry shavers resulted in 
the choice. . . . Yale & Towne will 
manufacture and market the unique 
furniture locks developed by James 
C. Siegel, president of James C. Sie- 
gel, Inc.—it is called the “zipper” of 
the furniture industry, because it is 
invisible and automatic, and locks all 
drawers and doors in any desk, bu- 
reau or chest with the flip of a finger. 
... New York Central for the first 
time will attempt to attract a share 
of the money spent during the holiday 
shopping season—the appeal is that 
railroad tickets be given as Christmas 
presents. . . . Sharon Steel is testing 
spot-welded stainless steel sheets as 
a material for dance floors—the 
initial installation at the Hotel Ohio, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has so far proved 
impregnable even to the most athletic 
type of jitterbug. 


With no funded debt or preferred 
stock ahead of the 2,896,000 shares 
of capital stock, the company has an 
enviable earnings record, unblemished 
by deficits since incorporation in 1899. 
The current dividend rate of $4 a 
share compares with average distri- 
butions of $3.35 for the last ten years 
against average per share earnings of 
$3.68 for the same period. Thus in 
the aggregate 91 per cent of annual 
earnings have been distributed to 
stockholders in recent years, which 
liberal policy has been made possible 
by an excellent financial condition. 

As shown by results so far this year 
the losses sustained in one market 
have been offset by increased reven- 
ues from other activities. After the 
war the European market will again 
become available to United Fruit, a 
factor which has favorable implica- 
tions as to the long term earnings 
trend of this world’s largest farming 
and shipping concern. 
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LAST CALL 
Christmas 


& Gift 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


How often you have been puzzled 
to know what to send by way of 
Christmas Remembrance to rela- 
tive or friend or client! If the 
one to receive your gift has 
money invested in securities, the 
answer to your question is easy. 
Do what scores of others have 
done in the past and are doing 
today, to the satisfaction and de- 
light of the gift recipients— 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
WITH 


Your Best Christmas Wishes 


It's sure to be appreciated. 


It's a 52-time remindur of you and your 
thoughtfulness— 


It's easy to order, with no shopping or 
waiting— 

It's easy to send, with nothing to pack 
and ship—just a coupon to fill in, an 


envelope to address and stamp, a check 
or money order to enclose and mail. 


LAST MINUTE 
ORDERS 


MAY BE SENT AIR-MAIL OR TELE- 

GRAPH, WITHOUT REMITTANCE, 

TO BE BILLED AND PAID RIGHT 
AFTER JANUARY Ist, 1941. 


USE CHRISTMAS GIFT COUPON 


FINANCIAL WORLD, Gift Dept., 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


For $10.00 (Foreign $12.00) enclosed 
{check or money order) please send 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD one year 
and Gift Card with my Holiday Greet- 
ings to be delivered Christmas morn- 
ing to address below: 


— rise in U. S. Govern- 


ments, municipals and_ high 
grade corporation bonds was moti- 
vated by announcements concerning 
the Government’s defense financing 
plans. Although the policy of financ- 
ing through taxable issues to cover 
the huge deficits necessitated by the 
spending of billions for the defense 
program appeared to imply increas- 
ing competition with the market for 
top-quality corporate obligations, new 
highs were recorded by Texas Cor- 
poration 3s, Shell Union Oil 2%s, 
U. S. Steel serials, Union Pacific 34s 
and a number of other highly rated 
rails and industrials. Speculative 
rails were generally strong in the me- 
dium price brackets, but in the lower 
price ranges there was heavy liquida- 
tion of defaulted bonds, obviously 
representing tax selling. 


READING BONDS 


The various bond issues of the 
Reading Company retreated slightly 
last week following a period of rising 
prices and unusually active trading 
for this group. Cash holdings have 
risen substantially in recent months, 
assuring that two near-term maturi- 
ties—Port Reading Terminal first 5s 
and Philadelphia & Reading Terminal 
first 5s—will cause no difficulties. It 
is expected that these bonds will be 
extended or refunded at lower interest 
rates. 

Rising earnings, reflecting the high 
rate of industrial activity in eastern 
Pennsylvania and a better-than-aver- 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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age showing in hard coal traffic, are 
widening the margin of protection for 
the road’s junior bonds, the general 
and refunding 4%s and the Jersey 
Central collateral 4s. Fixed charges 
will be earned about 1.70 times this 
year, against 1.57 times in 1939, 
There have recently been rumors that 
the company will make an exchange 
offer to holders of the collateral bonds, 
which probably account for the sharp 
advance in this issue. 

The Jersey Central collateral 4s 
represent a contingent liability of the 
Reading system which might cause a 
serious drain upon the parent com- 
pany’s cash in the event that certain 
indenture provisions were enforced. 
The clause in the indenture states 
that, if the contpany whose stock is 
pledged (Central R.R. of New Jer- 
sey) shall fail to pay taxes, assess- 
ments and charges lawfully imposed 
upon the property, the Reading Com- 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


mong the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
A change Commission, and due to appear. soon, are the issues included in 
the following compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of 
the full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Issue Offering Date 
Burlington Mills Corp................. 80,000 shs. $2.75 conv. no par amarante se 
Lehman Bros. et al... 
Northeast Airlines ................... 128,892 shs. $1 par common... Lee Higginson Corp...Dec. 17 
$6,500,000 414s, 1950 ........... A. G. Becker & Co., 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Dec. 18 
Southern Natural Gas Co............. 484,379 shs. $7.50 par common 
eats None named .......... Dec. 17 


Union Premier Food Stores, Inc..... 


55,000 shs. $2.50 $15 par pfd., 
with warrants for common. 


Wertheim & Co., 
Hemphil, Noyes & Co. .Dec. 23 
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pany will discharge the obligations 
upon written request by the trustees 
or by holders of 10 per cent of the 
Jersey Central collateral 4s. Since 
the Jersey Central (now in bank- 
ruptcy) is subject to claims by the 
State of New Jersey for about $13 
million unpaid taxes— having fol- 
lowed the practice of most roads in 
that state of withholding 30 per cent 
or more of annual payments while the 
assessments have been in litigation— 
this might result in a large claim upon 
the Reading. Although there is no 
indication that the formal request will 
be made under the terms of the in- 
denture, the desirability of removing 
even a remote potential threat to the 
company’s credit might justify the 
expense involved in effecting some 
sort of exchange or refunding of Jer- 
sey Central collateral 4s. 


WOODWARD IRON 5s 


A plan for refinancing the $6.6 
million issue of Woodward Iron first 
5s has been approved by stockholders, 
and these bonds have been called for 
redemption on January 1. Funds 
have been obtained by the sale of $2 
million notes and $4.7 million new 
first mortgage bonds, at an average 
interest cost of 2.81 per cent for the 
first year. The entire issue of new 


securities will be taken by twelve 
financial institutions for their own in- 
vestment portfolios. Holders of the 
first 5s may obtain the call price plus 
interest to January 1 immediately 
upon presentation of the bonds and 
unmatured coupons. 


“BLUE CHIP” NON-CALLABLES 


There are a few non-callable bonds 
on the New York exchanges which 
sell at premiums which appear almost 
fantastic to the casual observer. How- 
ever, their yields are considerably 
better than average for bonds of their 
high investment quality, reflecting the 
limited demand for investment media 
in such high price ranges. Public 
Service Electric & Gas first and re- 


funding 8s, 2037, have sold several 


times recently at 220. The yield at 
this price is better than 3.60 per cent, 
which compares with a net yield of 
about 2.65 per cent on the same com- 
pany’s 34s, 1968, which is fairly rep- 
resentative of the prevailing market 
for high quality utility liens. 

Public Service of New Jersey per- 
petual 6s sell on a slightly higher 
yield basis, at 160, than the subsidi- 
ary’s 8 per cent bonds. Bethlehem 
Steel purchase money 6s, 1998, 
reached a new high at 156 during 
the past week. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Allied Stores Corp. 4%s, 1950 $700,000 Jan. 3$1,’41 
Buffalo Creek Railroad Co. ’ 
Ist ref. 58, Entire Jan. 1,’41 
Chicago & Illinois West. RR. 
CO. G6; 100,000 Jan. 
Consumers Co. of Illinois 1st 
Cumberland County P. & L. , 
Co. Ist 3%s, 1966........ 45,000 Jan, 1,’41 
Dayt Union Ry. Co. Ist 
Federal Coal Co. Ist 7s, 
55,000 Dec. 1,'40 


Fontana Union Water a 
lst serial 6s, due to 1953. 
Galveston Wharf Co. ref. 
5%s, 1951 and B 5%s, 
General Cable Corp. Ist A 
1947 and B 5%s, 1950 
Georgia-Carolina Power Co. 
Ast Se, 1952 


Entire Jan. 1,’41 
Entire Jan. 1,’4) 
Entire Jan. 1,’41 


72,000 Jan. 1,’41 


Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. 

Tet Entire Jan. 1,°41 
Hempstead & Oyster Bay 

Water Co. gen. ser. 6s, 

Guo tO 1952 Entire Jan. 1,’41 


Hines Land & Timber Co. 
ctfs. due 1948 
Howell ee Motors Co. 1st 
Imperial ies Co. (Roosevelt 
Commercial Bldg. & Theatre) 
(Detroit) regd, Ist A 4-5s, 
Interstate Tel. & Tel. Co. 
lst lien A 5.50s, 1953..... 
Iowa Southern Utilities Co. 
Ist & ref. 5%s, 1950..... 
Jefferson & Clearfield C. & 
I. Co. Ind. county 5s, 1950 
Jones & Loughlin Steel Corp. 
Ist B 4s, 194 
ey City Gas Co. Ist 5s, 
946 


Entire Jan. 1,’41 


Entire Dee. 31,’40 


Entire Dec. 27,’41 
Entire Jan. 1,’41 
Entire Jan. 1,’41 
55,000 Jan. 


Entire Jan. 


Keokee Consol. Coke Co. 

P. M. deed & tr. 5s, 1959. 255,000 Jan. 1,741 
Luzerne County G. & E. Co. 

conv. 78, 1944 Entire Jan. 1,’41 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Mercantile Properties, Ine, 
Messer Oil Corp. conv. deb. 
Mexico Refractories Co. Ist 
serial 5s, dated 1937..... Entire Dec. 31,'40 
Michigan Associated Telephone 
Cu AG Entire Dec. 31,’40 
Minneapolis Sanitary Ice Co, 
Narragansett Electric Co. Ist 
324,000 Jan, 2,41 
National Bellas Hess, Inc. one 
mtge. conv., 1951....... Entire Dee. 31,40 


Nebraska-Iowa Packing Co. ist 


& lease coll. serial to 1958. Entire Jan. 1,41 
Niegara Falls Power Co. lst 

& ref. 3%s, 1966 ...... 1,500,000 Feb. 1,’41 
Ohio Telephone 

Co. Ist 4%s. 1966........ Entire Dec. 31,’40 
Peerless Cement Corp. Ist A 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 

(Now Phijadelphia Transpor- 

tation Co.) Ist . E. 6s, of 

C. B. Cooper due 1944..... 82,000 Jan. 1,’41 
Revere Copper 2 Brass, Ine. 

Roman Diocese of 

Sierra Pacific Power Co. 1st 

Entire Dec. 31,’40 


Sierra Pacific ag * Col. Ist & 


Smith (L. C.) & Corona Type- 
writers ser. 344-4428, to 1946 Entire Jan. 1,41 


Southern Baptist Convention 


serial 5s, dated 1938...... Entire Dec. 15,40 
Standard Lime Co., Ltd. Ist 
13,000 Feb. 1,’41 


United Steel Corp. Ltd. Ist 
(closed) 6s, 1954 


Viau Biscuit Corp. Ltd, Ist 
, 1946 


Entire Jan. 1,’41 


Entire Jan. 1,’41 
Wells Properties Co. (Hous- 

ton, Tex.) cons. B & C és. Entire Jan. 1,41 
Woodward Iron Co. Ist 5s, 1962 Entire Jan. 1,’41 
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OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure 
and practice in our booklet. Copy free 
on request. Ask for booklet K-6. 


(isto & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


DIVIDENDS 


DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR__4">_ COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


On December 2? a quarterly dividend of one 
and three-fourths per cent (134%) per share 
on the Preferred Capital Stock of the above 
corporation was declared by the Board of 
Directors payable January 2, 1941, to stock- 
holders of record on the books of the Company 
at the close of business December 13, 1940. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. 


New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
December 11, 1940. 
DIVIDEND NO. 353 


The Board of Directors of this Company, 
held this day, 


tion represents the final dividend in respect of eamings 
for the year 1940. 
WILLIAM C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 


Your dividend notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


calls the favorable attention of bona- 


fide investors to your securities. 


REAL ESTATE 


ESTATE 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


High-class lakefront home and estate, $12,500; 
10 acres; fruit trees ; modern 2-story home and 
3 baths; servants’ house, outbuildings; beautiful 
home grounds, running down to fine large lake. 
Send today for list of groves and farms, Tampa- 
West Coast Realty Co., Tampa, Florida. 


BUSINESS PROPERTY 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
For lease or sale, large building in center of 
business district, suitable for department or fur- 
niture store or restaurant; city is the hub of 
expanding permanent military, shipbuilding, in- 


dustrial and shipping activities. Write: Lewis 
McMurran, Newport News, Virginia. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


INVESTOR WITH $5,000 TO PUT OU 
spare-time electrical manufacturing business on a 
full-time basis. Box 215, Financial World, 21 
West St.. New York. N. Y. 


nN 
w 


| 
| | 
| 
Ninety Cents 
($.96) a share on the outstanding capital stock, payable cy 
on December 28th, 1940, to stockholders of record at the be 
close of business on December 18th, 1940. This distribu- ae 
2 
— | 
16,500 Feb. 1,°41 ; 


ESTIMATED EARNINGS AND TAXES ON 700 STOCKS 


PART IV 
Credit Based on: 

Common Stock: Base Base Earnings 
q$0.50 $0.64 q$0.32 
Simmons Company ............--++--+++- 2.34 1.52 2.11 
Simmonds Saw & Steel ................ 2.28 1.70 2.35 
3.90 w3.85 1.99 
7.57 17.10 6.01 
0.86 2.71 0.21 
itSmith, L. C., & Corona Typewriters. . 1.64 1.85 0.96 
itSe. Porto Rico Sugar................... v1.95 2.59 2.11 
Southern Calif. Edison .................. 2.08 4.08 2.36 
1.35 18.62 1.63 
D0.19 18.29 2.69 
jtSpalding (A. G.) & Bros. ............ dd 0.88 xD0.10 
ftSparks-Withington .................... 0.06 0.26 D0.28 
v1.83 3.11 1.30 
1.88 0.55 2.71 
tSpicer Manufacturing ................- 3.36 2.02 h4.49 
0.70 0.39 0.51 
Standard Oil of California............... 2.03 3.64 1.38 
Standard Oil of Indiana.................. 2.56 3.55 2.24 
Standard Oil of Kentucky............... 1.43 1.09 1.53 
rrr 3.59 4.26 3.27 
4.85 2.06 5.25 
0.63 8.83 1.31 
1.06 1.27 0.67 
er 1.83 1.44 1.55 
2.35 1.45 2.52 
Sweets 0.78 1.14 0.38 

0.49 0.85 0.37 
0.57 1.72 0.41 
Texas Gulf Producing .................. 0.73 0.88 0.69 
Texas & Pacific Railway................ 1.28 22.90 D0.58 
Thatcher Manufacturing ............... 3.02 D0.42 2.53 
2.23 2.00 3.90 
dThompson-Starrett Nil aaD0.13 bbD0.04 
Tide Water Associated Oil ............. 1.34 1.64 1.05 
Timken Roller Bearing ................. 2.83 1.42 3.02 
Transcont’] & Western Air.............. m2.33 m2.98 D0.23 
D0.70 D0.7& 0.002 
Twentieth Century-Fox ................. 2.93 1.58 1.58 
Underwood Elliott Fisher.... ........... 4.00 2.65 2.53 
3.60 2.47 3.86 
1.69 2.59 2.07 
1.84 0.98 3.53 
24 


Dollars Per Common Share 
1940 


Additional Additional 
3.1% Normal 
and Excess 
Profit Taxes 


1.20 


f-zA3.69 


4.25 


(Footnotes on opposite page) 


3.1% 
Normal 
Tax 


$0.02 


0.10 
0.15 
0.10 


0.05 


0.20 


0.05 
0.10 
0.10 
0.20 
0.35 
0.10 
0.05 
0.25 
0.10 


{Price-Earnings Gauge 


15 times 


6 
36 
43 
34 
51 
13 
18 
34 


31 
28 
28 


20 times 


9 
48 
58 
46 


68 
18 
24 
45 
42 


38 
37 
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Profit Taxes 10 times 
$0.45 at$0.43 4 
: 2.50 2.38 24 
3.50 | 2.90 29 
2.40 $2.30 23 
A3.38 $A3.38 34 
A0.90 tA0.90 9 
1.25 0.05 71.20 12 
2.25 2.25 22 
: n n 72.10 21 
2.00 0.10 +1.90 19 | 
2.00 0.15 71.85 18 
n ee ee oe 
; 0.80 0.05 0.75 7 11 a 
n ee ee es 
. 4.50 0.20 3.10 31 46 62 
h6.25 $r6.25 62 94 125 
: 1.10 0.05 1.05 10 16 21 
5.00 0.20 3.40 34 51 68 
0.65 0.05 0.60 6 9 12 
n ee ee ee 
. 2.25 0.10 2.15 21 32 43 
n ee ee ee 
2 4.50 0.20 74.30 43 64 86 
n ee oe oe 
A4.94 tA4.94 49 74 9 
et. 5.00 0.20 4.80 48 72 96 
2S n n 1.10 11 16 22 
n ee ee ee 
1.35 = $1.10 11 16 22 
n ee ee oe 
; 2 ql.70 0.05 1.65 16 25 33 
: 3.00 0.10 2.60 26 39 52 
a 3.00 0.10 2.70 27 40 54 
n ee oe ee 
n ee ee ee 
1.25 0.05 0.70 7 10 14 
. 0.80 0.05 40.75 7 11 15 
n ee ee ee 
0.45 0.02 40.43 4 6 9 
1.50 0.05 +1.45 14 22 29 
3.40 0.15 $3.25 32 49 65 
° 0.45 0.15 70.30 3 4 6 
2.75 0.10 2.45 4 37 49 
AS 1.10 0.05 40.85 8 13 17 
— 6.50 0.25 4.40 44 66 88 
0.05 1.10 11 16 22 
{-2A3.69 37 55 74 
ts = 0.15 3.50 35 52 70 
: 0.75 0.05 40.70 7 10 14 
0.90 0.15 1 2 3 
1.15 1.10 11 16 22 
7 3.00 2.90 29 43 58 
3.00 $2.00 2 30 40 
Ae 5.50 4.45 44 67 89 
n ee ee oe 
6.80 $6.45 64 97 129 
‘ 2.25 42.15 21 32 43 
> 0.85 p0.80 8 12 16 | 
; 6.50 4.10 41 61 82 
2.10 +2.00 20 30 40 | 
| 


Dollars Per Common Share 


Estimated Estimated 1940 Earnings——, 
7-Excess Profits Tax— Before * After 
Credit Based on. Additional Additional Additional 
Aug. Earns. Invested 1939 3.1% Normal 3.1% 3.1% Normal {Price-Earnings Gauge 
1936-1939 Capital Actual and Excess Normal and Excess ;-— , —, 

Common Stock: Base Base Earnings Profit Taxes Tax Profit Taxes 10 times 15 times 20 times 
$4.52 $3.04 $3.82 $4.50 $0.20 $4.30 43 
United-Carr Fastener 2.24 1.26 1.75 n 
0.87 1.26 0.79 0.9 0.05 70.85 13 17 
ww0.83 2.28 ww0.75 D0.20 0.05 D0.25 
gtUnited Electric Coal ................. 0.36 1.18 0.32 A0.33 oer FAU.33 3 5 7 
United Eng. & Foundry ................ 3.45 1.00 2.54 4.50 0.20 3.95 } 59 79 
4.13 4.65 4.87 4.75 0.20 74.55 45 68 
{tUnited Merchants & Mfrs. ........... 2.05 2.31 2.44 A3.37 $A3.37 34 x 07 
eUnited Paperboard D0.02 0.99 D0.13 n wea 
bUnited Shoe Machinery ................ 4.05 3.52 4.12 3.50 0.15 335 33 0 67 
United States Freight .................. 0.54 2.51 0.9 1.50 0.05 71.45 14 22 29 
United States Gypsum .................. 4.08 3.60 5.71 6.25 - 0.25 3.10 31 76 102 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery .............. 0.74 1.49 D0.11 n 
ee0.50 2.19 ee1.06 c2.50 0.10 fc2.40 24 3¢ +8 
jtUnited States Leather ................ dd D0.76 D2.95 n 
United States Rubber | eeviseecndveccene 1.78 2.50 2.91 3.15 0.25 +2.70 27 40 34 
6.53 6.09 6.77 7.35 0.40 6.75 07 101 135 
2.19 10.55 1.83 8.50 0.45 78.05 80 121 161 
United 1.79 1.06 1.37 1.85 0.10 1.75 17 26 35 
0.11 0.27 D0.22 A0.23 TA0.23 2 3 
Universal-Cyclops Steel ................. 1.2 0.86 1.73 2.85 0.10 2.10 21 31 e 2 
{tUniversal Leaf Tobacco ............... 6.82 4.63 7.09 A7.07 $7.07 71 106 141 
Van Raalte Compamy ...............000. 4.95 2.43 6.06 n n 4.85 48 73 97 
Vanadium Corp. of Amer. .............. 1.54 2.66 3.25 5.50 0.20 74.10 41 61 82 
3.70 1.24 4.00 A4.05 tA4.05 40 61 81 
Victor Chemical Works ................. 1.14 0.81 1.59 1.75 0.05 1.50 15 22 30 
ftVirginia Carolina Chem. .............. D1.28 1.47 D1.57 AD1.36 $AD1.36 
1.03 1.04 0.92 1.56 0.05 71.30 13 19 26 
iWalgreen Company dd 1.16 1.87 n 
hWalker (Hiram) G. & W. ............ u u 6.58 6.50 u 6.50 65 97 130 
Walworth Company ..........cc.ccceees 0.34 0.35 0.12 0.60 0.02 70.50 5 7 10 
htWarner Bros. Pictures .............. v0.63 1.88 0.36 n 
Warren Foundry & Pipe ............... 2.43 1.94 2.93 3.00 0.10 2.75 27 41 55 
Washington Gas Light ......... sosaenees 1.43 3.70 2.52 2.60 0.15 72.45 24 37 49 
gtWaukesha Motor ..................... 1.61 £f1.15 1.28 A1.81 Af1.81 18 3 
3.81 1.52 3.23 3.50 $3.50 35 52 70 
htWesson Oil & Snowdrift.............. v1.25 3.56 D2.90 n 
Weetern Air Express m2.07 m2.17 0.18 n p 
Western Auto Supply .................. 3.10 1.68 4.22 3.60 0.15 3.30 33 49 66 
Western Maryland Rwy. ................ D0.32 14.62 0.14 2.20 0.20 72.00 20 30 40 
Westinghouse Air Brake ................ Li 1.26 0.87 2.00 0.10 71.60 16 24 32 
Westinghouse El. & Mfg. .............. 5.22 6.07 5.18 8.50 0.35 77.45 71 107 143 
Weston Elec. Instrument .............. 2.03 1.49 3.03 n xia are 
1.60 2.09 2.91 3.40 0.15 72.85 28 43 57 
v0.91 3.68 0.18 2.50 0.15 $2.35 23 35 47 
Wheeling Steel ...... 2.65 9.41 6.34 5.00 0.35 74.65 46 70 93 
0.32 2.49 0.17 2.25 0.10 72.15 21 32 43 
White Rock Min. Springs .............. 0.89 2.21 0.51 0.50 0.05 70.45 + 7 7] 
White Sewing Machine ................. 0.27 0.19 0.80 1.15 0.05 0.80 § 12 16 
0.38 0.57 0.77 0.15 0.01 70.14 1 2 3 
Willys-Overland ........ Nil 0.25 D0.96 n 
2.31 4.12 2.25 n n 5.50 55 82 110 
Worthington Pump ...............-...5. 0.29 4.56 0.54 6.00 0.35 75.25 52 79 105 
v3.97 2.34 4.33 4.6€0 0.20 4.20 42 63 &4 
sYellow Truck & Coach ............0.:. 0.65 0.79 0.76 1.50 0.05 71.15 11 17 23 
Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire.......... 2.08 1.73 0.51 anaes aaah qqA1.19 12 18 24 
Ycungstown Sheet & Tube ............. 3.44 7.95 2.50 5.00 0.20 74.80 48 72 % 
Youngstown Steel Door ................. 1.54 0.52 1.20 3.00 0.10 2.30 23 34 46 
0.08 0.13 D0.03 0.20 0.01 70.19 2 3 4 
Sestnstes Fer Fuses Years: Fiscal year ends: (a) Jan. 31; (b) Feb. 28; (c) Mar. 31; (d) April 30; (e) May 31; (f) June 30; (g) July 31; (h) Aug. 31; (i) Sept. 30; (4) 

Additional F0tnotes: A—Actual; D—Deficit; *Excess profits tax based on average 1936-39 net income option unless otherwise indicated; *+Excess profits tax based on invested 
capital option; tNot subject to additional normal or excess profits tax until fiscal year ending in 1941. {{Hypothetical market levels based on three price-earnings ratios: 10X, 
15X and 20X. Comparison of prevailing prices with those figures gives a quick check on the relative conservatism (or the contrary) of the market’s current appraisal. (See 
F.W. Nov. 27, 1940, for explanation). 

(m) Including 1939 mail revenues; (n) No estimate possible; (p) Not subject to excess profits tax as long as net income after normal tax is less than air mail revenues 
received; (q) Before depletion; (r) 8 mos. ended Aug. 31; (s) On combined class ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ shares; (t) Income reported before interest charge: (u) Foreign 
companies are subject to U. S. normal and excess profits taxes only on income derived from operations in the U. S.; (v) Partly estimated; (w) Excluding preferred stock called 
May, 1940; (x) Adjusted for recapitalization; (y) After special charges; (z) After allowing for $1,100,000 excess profits tax (as reported by company) applicable to income 
since Jan. 1, 1940, equal to $1.11 a share. 

(aa) Based on pro-forma balance sheet July 25, 1940; (bb) Based on adjusted capitalization; (cc) Adjusted for 50% stock dividend paid June 15, 1940: (dd) No estimate 
possible for 1940 fiscal year; (ee) Before extraordinary charges; (ff) Based on balance sheet July 31, 1939; (gg) Excludes income from investments in foreign companies; (aq) 
7 mos, ended July 31, 1940; (ww) Before foreign exchange adjustments; (zz) Based on balance sheet June 30, 1940. 
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Upon request, and without obli- 
gation, any of the literature listed 
below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. 
To expedite handling, each letter 
should be confined to a request 
for a single item. Print plainly 
and give both name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
2! West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who 
wishes to learn to write by touch. 
Also for Secretaries who wish to 
increase their speed and accuracy. 
Please write on letterhead. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE SUN 


Literature and travel information 
about an all-expense Tucson (Ari- 
zona) Tour. Includes inviting inns, 
fine hotels—dude ranching at its 
best. 


FOR YOUR BOY 


A little book telling how he can 
make a toy motor that will run. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


HOME HEATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Completely illustrated literature ex- 
plains home heating and air con- 
ditioning—how it affects the health, 
comfort, and convenience. Valuable 
to those planning to build and pres- 
ent home owners who plan to mod- 
ernize. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort; 
economy in operation; lasting home 
values; guaranteed protection. A 
valuable booklet for anyone owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or 
build one. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


Beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 100 style-leading models at 
new low prices, features and specifi- 
cations unobtainable from any other 
boat builder. 


‘'64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 


Describing in detail and illustrating 
original signed etchings and litho- 
graphs of 62 leading American 
artists, priced at only $5 each. Also 
included are 125 illustrations and 
exciting biographical data. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts 
about a great advance in low cost, 
warm-air heating for homes. For 
home owners only. 


26 
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he recovery from the June bot- 
tom of 1940 to the top of No- 
vember was practically identical, as 
regards duration and rhythm, with 
some of the various intermediate cyc- 
lical phases that have been experi- 
enced since the termination of the 
1932-7 bull market. The comparison 
also holds true to a considerable ex- 
tent as respects the percentage of the 
previous movement. 
current recovery differs markedly 
from the 1938 and 1939 rallies in 
three important counts, namely ex- 
tent, angle of ascent, and volume. The 
June-November rise of 28 points was 
much less than the 61- and 37-point 
rallies of 1938 and 1939, despite the 
fact that volume of business and earn- 
ings comparisons have been greater 
in the current period. Nor is the 
angle from the June bottom to the 
November top parallel with any com- 
pleted “bull market” cyclical trend in 
recent years. Cumulative volume for 
the 22-week rise has been quite small, 
and total volume for the year 1940 to 
date has been the lowest in 19 years. 
The market can hardly be regarded 
as over-bought in a major sense. 
Rhythm, duration and percentage 
tests nevertheless establish the No- 
vember level of 138.77 as a top. The 
fact that the November reaction ex- 
tended as far as 129.13 is also mod- 
erately important, as this is the first 
time during the current recovery that 
a reaction in one month has carried 


However, the . 


34-WEEKS’ MOVING AVERAGE TREND 


below the reaction of the previous 
month ; however, the minus difference 
of 0.34 between the November and 
October reactions is so slight that it 
cannot be regarded as a valid pene- 
tration, and it does not necessarily 
indicate a reversal of the trend. On 
the contrary, rhythmic analysis of the 
November decline suggests that this 
reaction may be a full correction of 
the June-November movement, or at 
least that an important phase of the 
correction has been completed. The 
next upward movement will be im- 
portant in determining whether the 
November top should be regarded as 
minor, intermediate or major ; failure 
to carry through to higher levels 
within the next month or two could 
probably be regarded as a confession 
of weakness. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
greatest strength, since the Novem- 
ber 28 low point of 129.13, has been 
in the better grade stocks, with 
du Pont leading. It was this class of 
stocks that had been steadily lagging 
since early in September, and which 
showed the greatest weakness in the 
November reaction. For this group 
to resume the advance to new highs 
could help greatly in maintaining the 
general market in a healthy condition. 
It can also be pointed out that in re- 
cent years the December rise has uni- 
formly continued into January.— 
Written December 11, 1940, IW. 
Brian Watson. 


These chart studies are presented for those interested. in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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he recent decline in the market 

price of Electric Auto-Lite’s de- 
benture 4s of 1952, from around 110 
to about 105, foreshadows the re- 
demption of this issue (call price is 
104) with funds to be provided by 
the sale of a new issue of 10-year de- 
bentures carrying a lower coupon 
rate. The present issue is now out- 
standing in the amount of about $8.3 
million. Originally $10 million was 
sold (at 10414), but this amount has 
been reduced by the operation of a 
sinking fund. The debentures also are 
convertible, but the current conver- 
sion price of 60 is so far above the 
actual market price of about 35 for 
the common stock that no conversions 
prior to redemption are likely to be 
made. 

The new issue is to be underwritten 
by a syndicate headed by Lehman 
Brothers, the firm which brought out 
the present bonds in 1937. 

x * 

The Appalachian Electric Power 
Company, which accounts for about 
a third of the revenues of the Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric system, is refund- 
ing its bonded debt and preferred 
stock with new issues carrying lower 
interest and dividend rates. Among 
the outstanding bonds to be called are 
the 6s of 2024, among the last of the 
hundred-year debentures issued by 
units of the Electric Bond & Share 
group in the 1920s. The new financ- 
ing is taking the form of $70 million 
first 34%s of 1970 and 300,000 shares 
of $4.50 cumulative preferred stock. 
Of the latter, 163,680 shares are sub- 
ject to an exchange offer to present 
preferred stockholders, the balance 
together with any shares not taken in 
exchange to be offered to the public. 
All of the bonds are being publicly 
sold. 

The underwriting group is com- 
posed of 112 firms, including Bon- 
bright & Company, First Boston Cor- 
poration, Morgan Stanley & Com- 
pany, Dillon, Read & Co., and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company. 

x * 

Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & 
Cassatt announced last week that 
their offering of a block of 50,000 
shares of Parke Davis & Company 
capital stock (no par value) had been 
oversubscribed. The offering price 
was $30 a share. The stock was sold 
by the firm to a group which totalled 
thirty dealers. 
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Your Investment 
Program for 1941 Now 


RIMARILY, every investor has the same problem: The 
formulation of a program keyed to his individual cir- 
cumstances, requirements and objectives. 


These primary factors, however, are never the same for 
any two investors, and to the extent that they vary each 
investor requires a different program. When this program 
has been formulated it is possible to determine the securities 
best adapted to the investor’s objectives. 


affect every security you own, 
further complicate the situation. 


This is only the beginning, for 
investment conditions change con- 
stantly and no investments are 
permanent. Only through con- 
tinuing supervision can the in- 
vestor be assured that his portfolio 
can be kept in constant adjustment 
to the situation. 


To interpret these developments 
intelligently is a full-time job for 
a staff of expert analysts, and 
through the Financial World Re- 
search Bureau just such guidance 
is available to you. This organiza- 
tion devotes its entire time to 
gathering, correlating and inter- 
preting the myriad data influencing 
investment values, and its invest- 
ment supervisory procedure will 
help you get the maximum returns 
from your investments. 


Countless new problems have 
been created by the trend of the 
war and its dislocation of inter- 
national trade. Developments at 
home, particularly the Defense 
program, the new taxes which will 


Plan your 1941 investment program now. Register your portfolio for 
continuing supervision by our staff of advisers who plan every step, and 
supervise your progress through personal correspondence and consulta- 
tion. There are no printed bulletins, no group recommendations. 


The annual fee is small—one-fourth of one per cent of the value of 
your holdings at enrollment.. The minimum fee ($125 a year) applies to 
portfolios valued up to $50,000. Mail your list of securities with the 
minimum fee today—or use the coupon for complete information. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please explain (without 
obligation to me) how 
your Service will aid me 
to take advantage of to- 


day’s opportunities for 
better income and profits. Objective: 

Income [) Capital enhancement [J 
securities and their cost. (or) Both oO 
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The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Earnings and Price Range (B) 


The Borden Company 


25 [Price wane 
Data revised to December 11, 1940 
15 

Incorporated: 1911, Pennsylvania. Office: 10 
Eddystone, Penna. Annual meeting: First 5 To Nov-27 
Thursday in March. Number of stockholders 
(November 25, 1940): preferred 1,300; —— $2 
common, 13,443. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt....... $6,467,900 
“Preferred stock 7% cum. - $4 

77,645 shs 1933 "34 35 ‘37 ‘38 1940 


Common stock, $13 per share) ..1,028,658 shs 

*Callabie at $40 per share. 

Business: One of the two largest manufacturers of steam, 
electric and Diesel locomotives. Also makes forgings and cast- 
ings, water power equipment, etc. Controls Midvale Company, 
manufacturer of steel products and armament. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $13.2 million; cash, $6.6 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.5-to-1. Book value, (common) $35.90 a share. 

Dividend Record: Paid $7 per share on common stock of the 
old company 1920-1929. Reduced sharply in 1930 and 1931 and 
subsequently omitted. Dividends on new preferred March, 
1938, and semi-annually thereafter. None on common. 

Outlook: National defense program will materially stimu- 
late volume of business of company and its subsidiaries, both 
by increasing railroad needs and direct armament orders. 

Comment: Stock involves all the risks characteristic of a 
“heavy industry” issue. 

*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


12 mos. ended: Mar.3 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 7Price Range 
D 3.50 16 — 4% 
D 2.01 11%— 2% 
D$1.24 D$0.57 Ras 0.32 23%— 5 
. 0.10 D 0.03 D$0.59 D 1.09 17%— 5 
Oo aT D 1.53 D 2.05 D 0.71 0.41 21%4— 9% 
1.24 1.55 1.04 §19%—1 


*On present capitalization. +For no par common from 1933 through 1936 and $13 
par common from November, 1937, when former was removed from New York Stock 
Exchange list. tNot available. §To November 27, 1940. 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (BS) 


Data revised to December 11, 1940 125 Nera 
incorporated: 1936, Delaware; successor to oy PRICE RANGE 
New Jersey incorporation in 1904. Office 50 
25 Broadway, New York City. Annual meet- 25 
ing: Second Tuesday in April. Number of 0 
stockholders (December 31, 1939): 7% pre- EARNED PER SHARE $10 
ferred, 27,117; common, 46,161. 15s 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .$182,277,000 = 
oy = 7% cum. 933.887 sh DEFICIT PER SHARE $5 
,887 shs "3a °35 °36 °38 °39 1940 
Common stock (mo par)....... 2,984,994 shs 1933 "34°35 19 
*Not callable. 


Business: Completely integrated steel unit with rated ca- 
pacity second largest in the industry. Company’s activities 
have been still further diversified by new construction, which 
greatly increases its capacity for production of lighter steels. 

Management: Exceptionally alert and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $187.3 million; cash, $75.6 million. Working capital 
ratio: 4.3-to-1. Book value (common) $119.46 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears paid off in 1936 in cash 
and new preferred issue, since redeemed. Common dividends 
initiated 1916; omitted 1925-1928, 1933-1935 and 1938. 

Outlook: Company’s commercial steel, armament and ship- 
building divisions will continue to be leading beneficiaries of 
the national defense program. 

Comment: Preferred stock ranks high among issues in this 
industry; common is a speculation on the rate of industrial 
activity and armament demand. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year's Divi- 
ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
D 295— 7% 


$1.66 D$1.97 D$2.21 D$2.27 D$8.11 None 2 

1933 D 2.31 D155 D060 D0.31 4.77 None 491%4—10% 
D 0.79 0.56 D1. 26 D 0.38 D 1.87 None 
D 0.70 0.05 D 0.2 0.24 DO.70 None 52 —21% 
D 0.32 0.49 0.84 1.08 2.09 $1.50 77%—45% 
“Ge 2.01 2.56 2.31 0.84 *7.64 5.00 105%4—41 

D 0.27 D054 D 0.45 0.56 D0.70 None 
__ See 0.17 0.61 1.10 3.74 5.75 1.50 00 —50% 


*After surtax. {To December 11, 1940. 


Earnings and Price Range (BN) 


Data revised to December 11, 1940 
30 

Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey (originally 20 " 
established in 1857). Office: 350 Madison 10 --—-_--—- 
Avenue, New York City. Annual meeting: —>_———EEE — 
Third Wednesday in April. Number of as a 
stockholders (December 31, 1939): 46,889. a 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 10 
P 4 
Capital stock ($15 par)....... 4,396,704 shs = 34 ‘37-38 1940 


Business: Most important activities: production of fluid and 
condensed milk, evaporated milk, dried milk and malted milk. 
Production of ice cream is also an important earnings factor. 
Other activities include handling of casein, caramels, mince 
meat, cheese, butter and eggs and prescription products. 

Management: Long identified with the company. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $39.2 million; cash, $20.3 million; marketable securi- 
ties, $5.4 million. Working capital ratio: 3.4-to-1. Book value 
of capital stock, $22.21 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1899. 

Outlook: Recent developments in the fluid milk division and 
higher taxes will have a restrictive effect upon intermediate 
term profits. However, a strong trade position plus brighter 
prospects for the more profitable manufactured products sug- 
gest reasonably well maintained earnings. 

Comment: Nature of the business and company’s past record 
place shares among the more conservative food issues. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Range 


936 1.80 1.60 32%—2 


*Not available. To December 11, 1940. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Forings and Price Range (8GH) 
Data revised to December 11, 1940 = PRICE RANGE 
30 To Nov. 27. 

Incorporated: 1905. Michigan, as successor of 
American Arithmometer Company, organized 20 
in 1886. Office: Second Boulevard at Bur- 10 
meeting: Fourt esday in April. Number 
of stockholders (November 13, 1940): 17,747. ——oet $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt..........2 
Capital stock (no par)........ 5, 1933 '34 ‘35 ‘36 '37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: World’s largest producer of adding, adding-book- 
keeping, billing and calculating machines, which four items 
account for the major part of its business. Also manufactures 
standard and electric-carriage typewriters, cash registers, cor- 
rect posture chairs and a varied line of labor saving devices. 
Manufactures altogether over 400 different models of ma- 
chines. Normally about 30% of business is foreign. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital June 
30, 1940, $20.2 million; cash $4.3 million; Government secur- 
ities, $5.9 million. Working capital ratio: 11.8-to-1. Book value 
of capital stock, $5.85 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since organization in 1905. 
No stated rate at the present time. 

Outlook: Company should continue to share in the longer 
term trend toward increased use of time and labor saving de- 
vices. The war abroad has reduced European business. 

Comment: Stock ranks with the more strongly situated units 
in the office equipment group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Price Range 


-year periods ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends High 
$0.08 $0.05 $0.13 $0.70 13%— 6% 
hs 0.09 0.17 0.26 0.40 20%— 6% 
0.32 0.33 0.65 0.65 19%—10% 
eae 0.52 0.50 1.02 1.05 28 —13% 
0.68 0.71 1.39 1,20 
0.90 0.73 1.63 1.40 3554—15 
0.27 0.17 0.44 0.40 18%—11 
0.30 exe *0.50 *12%— 7% 


*To December il, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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GUNS OR BUTTER? 


Concluded from page 4 


and a lower general standard of effi- 
ciency—to increase production of air- 
craft and material by forcing a curtail- 
ment of output of automobiles and 
other goods for which there is a 
strong civilian demand. 


THREE FACTORS 

There are several factors which 
suggest that we may come to a point 
where the adoption of some such ex- 
pedient will be considered inevitable, 
possibly in the 1941-1942 fiscal year. 
First, despite the strenuous efforts to 
increase the ranks of the skilled work- 
ers needed in the specialized defense 
industries through concentrated train- 
ing programs, the inadequate number 
of machinists, draftsmen, tool design- 
ers, sheet metal workers and other 
categories of varying degrees oi tech- 
nical skill is still and doubtiess will 
continue to be a sericus “bottleneck.” 
Transfer of a considerable number of 
such workers from non-armament 
production to the defense industries 
may prove to be the only practical 
solution of this problem. 

Second, it is no secret that there is 
widespread dissatisfaction with the 
seemingly slow pace of defense pro- 
gram output. Demands for a Con- 
gressional inquiry have been made. 
Whether or not an investigation of 
this nature takes place, reorganization 
of the Defense Commission appears 
to be a likely development within the 
next few months. The effect would 
presumably be greater concentration 
of powers, leading to wider use of 
either so-called “voluntary” priorities, 
or avowed resort to mandatory priori- 
ties when the defense spending is 
stepped up to $500 million a month or 
more, 

Third, the scope of aid to Britain 
will almost certainly be vastly ex- 
panded in 1941. The demands of the 
British for airplanes, ships and other 
sinews of war are growing by leaps 
and bounds. Assuming that the poli- 
tical obstacles to the granting of 
credits to Great Britain can be over- 
come, the prospective drain upon 
American productive facilities for the 
purpose of supplying these demands 
will be enormous. Coming at a time 
‘when our own rearmament program 
will be getting into full swing, it 
seems very doubtful that both objec- 
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tives can be achieved simultaneously 
without contraction of output in many 
of the peacetime divisions of industry. 

There are many other questions 
which are pertinent, notably the atti- 
tudes of capital and organized labor, 
which could produce considerable 
friction unless a more cooperative 
spirit is shown. The recent strikes in 
defense industries are discouraging. 
As the head of the farm products 
division of the NDAC recently stated, 
“it will not be possible to have full 
production for both defense and 
(maintenance of the) standard of 
living if industrial management, capi- 
tal, labor and agriculture successfully 
resist any modification of their tradi- 
tional attitudes.” 

However, the most important fac- 
tors are time and volume. If it is 
necessary to speed up schedules of 
deliveries so that output originally 
planned for 1942 is made available 
either to the British or to our forces 
in 1941, and if some of the figures 
now mentioned as production goals 
(especially for airplanes and ships) 
are to be achieved within two years 
or less, an amazing increase in the 
productivity of American industry 
will be required in order to maintain 
the output of some important non- 
defense manufactures. 


WHAT NEXT? 


It is impossible to foretell the ulti- 
mate result of the interplay of these 
and many other influences over a 
period of a year or more at a time 
when the background is_ shifting 
rapidly from week to week. A 
gradual decline in the emphasis 
which has thus far been placed upon 
maintaining normal production is 
likely, but it is still doubtful that any- 
thing drastic will be done in the first 
quarter of 1941. Beyond that period, 
however, it may as well be frankly 
admitted that anything can happen. 

If one wishes to obtain some ink- 
ling of possible degrees of interfer- 
ence with peacetime business in a 
wartime economy, it is necessary only 
to make a brief study of conditions 
in England or Canada. In Great 
Britain, drastic, mandatory cuts in 
production of clothing and other con- 
sumers’ goods usually regarded as 
essentials, and prohibitive taxes on 
luxuries are in effect. Canada has 
recently promulgated a_ prohibition 
upon the introduction of any new 
models of automobiles, refrigerators, 
radios. and numerous other durable 
goods for the duration of the war. 


Books 


as gifts for 


Christmas 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 


is prepared to give quick service on ail 
book orders for Christmas giving: 
Business and 
Novels 
Non-Fiction Dictionaries 
ALL THE NEW TITLES 


The following are popular gift books 
for the businessman and investor: 
Business Barometers and Investment 

By Roger Babson.............. .. $3.00 
Speaker's Desk Book 


Investment Books 
Biographies 


By Maxwell Droke. . $3.85 
Public Speaking 

By William G. Hoffman. . $2.75 
Mi-Reference—Record Book 

Binder and 100 forms.......... .$4.50 


My Finances—Record Book 
Binder and 78 forms............ $4.25 


Send check or money order to 
Financial World Book Shop 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 


“HOW NEW TAXES AFFECT 
700 COMMON STOCKS” 


WRITE NOW 


The tax analyses, appearing in 
tabulated form in recent issues of 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD, are 
being gathered together in a book- 
let for quick and convenient refer- 
ence. It will answer the following 
vital tax questions about 700 lead- 
ing common stocks: (1) What is 
the amount of excess Profits tax 
credit for each stock on ‘average 
earnings” basis and on “invested 
capital’ basis, (2) What are fair 
estimates of how much each of 
the 700 common stocks earned 
per share in 1940, both before 
and after deducting new excess 
profits taxes? 
Limited Edition - Order Now 
READY IN Bs (Paper Covers)— 

JUST WHAT YOU NEED 

IN A MARKET LIKE THIS 
THE INVESTOR'S 


MOST USEFUL BOOK 


A 384 page booklet containing the latest statistics 
on the most important securities listed on the 
principal stock exchanges in the country. This 
booklet contains facts, not opinions, and is in- 
valuable to every investor. 


THE INVESTOR'S 
POCKET MANUAL 


The “December Issue” will be furnished FREE 
by any stock brokerage house on request, OR 
for 50c latest issue will be sent direct by THE 
FINANCIAL PRESS of N. Y., Publishers, 
116 Broad St., N. Y. 


Guenther Publishing Corp. 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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New York Curb Stocks Not Covered by Regular Factographs 


Om 
Outstanding Capitalization Net 


Conclusion Per Share of Common 

New York Curb Incorporated Executive Business and/or Bonds Pfd. Com. orking Book 1938 39 Price Range 

Common Stocks: Year—State Office Products $ (shs.) (Par.) Capital Value Earns. Divs. Earns. Div. 1939 
Southland Royalty..... 1924—Del. Ponca City, Okla. Oil, gas royalty inter. None None 862(5) $1,037 $6.57 $0.50 $0.50 $0.32 $0.30 6%— 5 
Spanish & General reg.1921—U. K. London, Eng. Radio communications None None 499(£1) Def. 1.5%fD0.13% None 
Spencer Shoe ........- 1928—Mass. _~—.. _ % Shoe mfg. & stores None None 267(n) 1,054 6.70 mD0.15 None mD0.09 None 38%— 1% 
Stahl-Meyer .......... 1928—-N. Y. N. Y. 4 Smoked pork products 173 11 130(n) 661 2.80 kD1.26 None KD0.07. None 38%— 1% 
Standard Brewing..... 1904—Penn. enmane Pa. Beer, mainly in barrels 80 None 874(n) Def. ---- DO0.10 None D0.05 None 38/16— % 
Standard Dredging..... 1905—N. J. : > » 4 Harbor, channel work 761 117 596(1) 1,333 0.85 0.05 0.40 0.49 1.60 2%— 1% 
Standard Invest. $5% pf. 1927—-Md. Boston, Mass. Gen. mgt. invest. trust 250 53 394(n)_... *p27.20ftpD2.21 None tpD0.68 None 14— 7 
Standard Silver-Lead..1910—Wash. Spokane, Wash. Gold & silver mine None None 2,000(1) 0.09 D0.01 0.02 DO0.01 None 5/16— % 
Standard Steel Spring. 1914—Penn. Coraopolis, Pa. Auto springs, etc. None None 219(5) 1,188 11.67 0.41 0.40 1.66 1.50 40 —- 
Standard Tube ‘‘B’’...1917—Mich. High’nd Pk., Mich. Steel tubing for autos None Al0 B410(1) 9 rr 0.40 None BD0.20 None 2%— 
St. Wholesale Phosphate. io1l—Ma Baltimore, Md. Fertilizers, acids None None 150(20) 1,973 36.21 1.66 1.30 e2.58 1.40 304%4—14 
Stein (A.) & Co...... 09—TIll. Chicago, Ill. ‘‘Paris’’ garters, etc. None None 240(n) 1,872 14.02 1.00 0.85 1.23 1.00 14 —10 
Steel Co. of Canada.. x Hamilton, Ont. Can. largest steel co. None 260 460(n) 15,602 77.83 4.24 3.75 6.51 3.75 88 —67 
Sterchi Bros. Stores... 1929—Del. Knoxville, Tenn, Furniture store chain None 42 298(n) 3,793 6.34 0.54 None 1.15 0.20 5%4— 2% 
Sterling Aluminum ...1918—Mo. 5 is, Castings for autos None None 247(1) 00 3.69 0.92 0.50 1.59 0.75 6%— 4% 
1931—N. Y. | Furniture store chain 233 34 407(1) 2,062 3.02 0.47 e0.15 0.30 4—2% 
Stinnes (Hugo) Corp... 1926—Md. Coal & real estate 66 989(5) ... 0. 0.14 None 1 —8/16 
Sub. & Provincial Str..1926—U. K. London, Eng. Dept. store chain £566-3,000(£1)  3,000(2s) .... 102.46% a1.93%- a2.54%-2%2% 1%— % 
Sullivan Machinery. ...1913—Mass. Michigan City, Ind. Mining machinery None None 187(n) 3,379 29.08 D3.53 None 0.37 one 11 — 
Sun Ray Drug........ 1929—Penn. Philadelphia, Pa. Drug store chain 125 9 103(1) 1,04 10.02 1.56 1.10 al.94 0.80 12%—10 
PY Tl sssosneness 29—Del. Tulsa, Okla. Crude oil & nat. gas 2,650 36 1,976(1) 41 2.3 0.23 0.05 0.25 0.10 2%— 1% 
Superior Port. Cem. ‘‘B’’1925—Wash. Seattle, Wash. Portland cement, ete. None AT5 00(n) 1,680 B23.65 3BO0.10 0.50 B4.06 1.50 16 —11 
Swan-Finch Oil ...... 1891—N. Y. oN Lubricating oil, grease None 6 34(15) 451 20.73 £D1.75 None f0.09 None 5%— 4 
Texas Pr. & Lt. 7% pf..1912—Texas Dallas, Texas Control. by Am. Pr. & Lt. 43,650 133 4,000(n) 2,289 r274.08 114.78 7.00 117.04 7.00 108%—94 
Texon Oil & Land..... 1919—Del. Ft. Wi . Texas Holds oil & gas leases None None 36 (2) 22 4.42 0.56 0.60 0.49 0.10 4— 
Tishman Realty ....... 1927—N. Apt. & office bidgs. 2,350 None 400(n)  .. 3.82 jD0.78 None §D1.02 None 2—_— 
Tobacco & Allied Stock. 1929—Del. Tobacco invest trust None None 68(n)_ ... *69.39 4.00 $3.33 3.40 63 —54 
Tobacco Prod. Export.. 1919—N. Y. Rights to cigarette brands None None 458(n) ... 4.30 0.42 0.35 0.51 0.40 3% 
Tobacco Securities Tr..1928—U. K, London, Eng. Subsid. Brit. Am. Tob. None 4,000(£1) 3,500(5s) ... k14,4% 16% —9 
Toledo Edison 7% pf... 1901—Ohio Toledo, O. Control. by Cities Serv. 36,500 r161 1,388(n) 1,260 1174.81 114.25 7.00 r17.15 7.00 114%—105 
Tonopah Belmont Devel. 1902—N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. Gold & silver mining None one 1,500(10c) 1 0.3 0.01 None Nil None 
Tonopah Mining Nev... 1901—Nev. Tonopah, Nev. Gold, silver, zinc, etc. None None 938 (1) 272 1.05 0.04 None 0.01 None % % 
Tung-Sol Lamp Works. 1925—Del. Newark, N. J. Auto bulbs, radio tubes 338 181 247(1) 1,724 13.24 D0.44 None 0.02 0.10 3%— 2 
Transwestern Oil.......1936—Del. San Antonio, Tex. Crude oil; nat. gas 1,600 None 750(10) 1,384 10.83 D0.12 None D1.42 None 5Y%4— 2% 
Trunz Pork Stores..... 1928—N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Butcher shop chain None None 85(n) 589 16.63 1.15 0.50 1.35 0.7 8%4— 7% 
Unexcelled Mfg. ...... 1915—N. Y. N. Y.C.,N. Fireworks, flares, etc. one None 150(10) 685 8.37 D0.02 None D0.29 None 2%— 1 
Union Gas, Canada... .1911—Canada Chatham, Ont. Nat. & artificial gas 4,778 None 706(n) 1,375 16.90 1.29 0.80 c1.60 1.00 14 —11 
Union Investment...... 1919—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Financing auto sales 322 15 168(n).... shane 0.10 0.10 0.38 0.30 3 1 
Union Stk. Yds., Omaha 1883—Neb. So. Omaha, Neb. Livestock terminal 700 None 112(100) 277 =123.23 2.77 4.00 3.47 4.00 69 —5l 
United Cigar-Whalen.. 1937—Del. N. Y. C., N. ¥. Cigar & drug stores 3,393 64 5,709(10) 4,931 Nil D0.18 None D0.10 None 1%4— % 
United Elastic ........ —Mass. Easthampton, Mass. Elastic webbing, etc. None None 154(n) 1,849 - 00 0.03 0.40 1.34 0.50 7 — 
United G. & E. 7% pf. 1923—Conn, Jersey City, N. J. Control. by Emp. Pr. None 55 810(n) .... rr wy = 7.00 p20.89 7.00 89%—80 
United Milk Prod..... 1932—Del. Cleveland, O Operates dairies None 30 35(n) 1,053 2.00 3. 2.75 24 —20 
United Molasses ...... 1926—U. K. London, Eng. Molasses, alcohol, etc. Ry £1,250 5, thy 1,520 181. 07% 330. 58% 22.5% 41.84% 22.5% %— 4% 
Unit. N.J. R.R. & Canal. 1872—N. J. Trenton, J. Leased to Penn. R.R 0,000 None 212(10 Def. ‘ 10.0 10.0 10.00 242 —237 
United Profit Sharing.. 1914—Del. Gms Coupons for premiums 20 287 (250) 3.21 ‘2.03 None D0.01 None 9/16—5/16. 
United Specialties.....1936—Del. Detroit, Mich, Auto parts; accessories 75 A143 43(1) 515 7.57 D0.27 None 1.14 None 4%4— 2% 
U. Storage.... 1925—Del. Chicago, Cold storage; ice mfg. 1,881 18 73(n) 1,244 29.23 D1.50 None 1.20 None 
U. S. 1919—Del. Richmond, Va. Controls Reynolds Metals None 7 AB658(1).... *7.78 D0.05 None D0.14 None 64%4— 3 
U. 8. & Mat” 1 Securities. 1928—Md. Jersey City, N. J. Inv. tr. Sub. U.S. & For. S. None 339 2,486(n) ... *D5.95 TD0.26 None TD0.20 None 14— 1 
929—Del. Ks Control. Int’] Mer. Mar. 9,570 1,511 ,200(n) 3,016 N N None Nil e 8%4— 1% 
U. S. Plywood ....... 1937—N. Y. fh Bie & A Veneers, wall board None 37 199(1) 2,150 9.71 41.27 0.12% d2.46 None 163%—10% 
ee eee 910—N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Heating; air-condition. 2,181 42 211(1) 1,897 0.72 aD0.93 None a0.42 None 4%— 1% 
U. S. Rubber Reclaim. 1919—N. Y. N. Y. C., N. Y. Reclaims old rubber None 112 87(n) 788 Nil D0.2 None 2.29 None 7 —1% 
1922—Del. Pittsburgh, Pa. Grocery store chain 244 21 182(n) Def. Nil D1.58 None DO.78 None 
Universal Sone. Oil.... 1922—Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. Crude oil production None None 200(10) 17 7.14 1.75 1.00 2.57 1.50 17 —12 
Universal Corporation. . 1936—Del. Wilmington, Del. Hold. co. motion pic. 4,000 None 526(1) 5,528 Nil kD1.57 None k1.90 None 4%— 2 
Universal Insurance.... 1921—N. J. Jersey City, N. J. Marine & fire insur. None None BOIS) esce *41.19 1.86 1.00 71.89 1.00 17%—12 
Universal Products..... 1914—Del. Dearborn, Mich. Auto universal joints None None 100(n) 1,416 22.31 2.03 1.00 2.37 2.00 19 —13% 
Utah-Idaho Sugar......1907—Utah Salt Lake City, U. Beet sugar refining 2,250 428 2,371(5) 5,809 6.24 b0.07 None b0.21 None 8%—- % 
Utah Pow. & Lt. $7 pf.1912—Maine Salt Lake City, U. Control. by El. Pr. & Lt. 51,151 1250 3,000(n) 1,103 4r228.29 15.24 4.66% r5.64 3.5 68 —47% 
Utah Radio Products... 1928—IIl. Chicago, Ill. Radio set parts None None 295(1) 532 3.52 D0.36 None 0.02 None 2%— 1% 
Utility Equities ...... 1928—Del. Boston, Mass. Gen. mgt. invest. trust None 79 567(n).... *5.19 #D0.50 None +D0.41 None 2%4—1 
Utility & Industrial... 1929—Del. Chicago, Gen. mgt. invest. trust None 605 1,001(5) .... *D23.79 *D0.97 None 1D0.92 None % 
Cor. 1934—Del. Paint products, ete 2,108 30 385(1) 2,177 2.89 mD0.13 None m0.21 None of 0” 
Van Norman Mach. Tool. 1912—Mass. Sprinefeld. ‘Mass. Machine tools, etc. 54 None 89(5) 1,152 15.56 3.41 1, 2.8 2.00 
Venezuelan Petroleum. . 1922—Del. N. Y Control. by Cons. Oil Co. None None 2,000(1) Def. 5.11 0.04 None v0.03 None 1/1e—O/r8 
Virginia Pb. Sr. 7% pf. 1996—Va. Ve, Subsid. Assoc. G. & E. 37,298 94 782(1) Def. pl05.43  cr7.87 7.00 er12.13 7.00 65 
Vogt Manufacturing....1892—N. Y. Rochester, N. ¥. Auto fabric fittings None None 200(n) 1,210 8.44 0.8 0.50 1.53 1.15 12%— 6 
Wagener Baking ....... 925—Del. Newark, N. J. Baked goods None rl? 105(n) 55 7.45 D1.99 None 0.15 None 9 —4 
Waitt & Bond ‘‘A’’.... 1925—N. J. Newark, N. J. Cig. Subs. Po. Ro. Am. Tob. None A63 B200(n) 927 A22.49 AD1.61 None AD1.05 None 6%— 3% 
Walker Mining ....... 13—Ariz. Salt Lake City, U. Subs. Anaconda Copper None None 1,749(1) 79 D0.05 None DO0.1 None 95— 1 
Wayne Knit. Mills.... 1891—Ind. Fort Wayne, Ind. Full-fash. silk hosiery None 14 150(5) 1,119 11.90 1.28 1.00 2.4 1.25 16 — 8% 
Wellington Oi! (Del.).. 1936—Del. San Antonio, Tex. Crude oil & nat. gas None None 850(1) 5 1.37 0.01 None DO0.08 0.05 5 — 2% 
Wentworth Mfg. ...... 7— Fall River, Mass. Cotton dresses None 34 410(1.25) 1,905 2.75 . k0.30 0.20 k0.16 0.20 3%— 1% 
W. Texas Util $6 pf.. 1927—Tex, Abilene, Tex. Control. by Am. P. 8S. 21,813 73 260(n) 2,055 p224.07 plL15 9.00 pl2.77 10.50 100 —86 
West. Cartridge 6% pf.. 1922—Del. East Alton, Ill. Ammunition, rifles, etc, one 54 28(100) 15,085 p449.23 p45.27 6.00 p94.75 6.00 106 —100 
Western Grocer Co..... 1901—Iowa Marshalltown, Ia. Wholesale groceries None 9 105(20) 2,073 ae 0.23 0.20 1.6 None 7 —5% 
Western Tablet & St’n. 1927—Del. Dayton, Ohio Stationery, etc. None 34 135(n) 3,345 15.93 k0.61 0.50 k2.25 2.00 17 —10 
Westmoreland Coal..... 1917—Penn. Philadelphia, Pa. Bituminous coal mine None None 155(n) 3,229 32.87 D1.49 None 0.07 None 13 — 8% 
Westmoreland, Inc..... 1929—Del. Philadelphia, Pa. Leases West’land Coal None None 184(n) 1,258 34.81 D0.08 1.00 0.48 1.00 ll —9 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg... 1906—Wisc. Milwaukee, Wis. Men’s & child. shoes 628 None 234(1) 2,345 11.55 0.3 0.25 1.55 0.75 8%— 5% 
Wichita River Oil..... 1917—Va. N. Y. C., N. Y. Formerly Ven. Mex. Oil None None 211(10) Def. ..-. DO0.26 None q.... None T%— 5% 
Williams (R. C.)...... 23—N. Y. N. Y. C., N. Y. ‘‘Royal Scarlet’’ groceries 444 None 101(n) 1,251 20.32 40.28 0.45 0.25 0.15 83%4— 4% 
Williams Oil-O-Matic.. 1924—TIl. Bloomington, Ill. Oil burn., refrig. one None 430(n) 558 2.94 KD0.79 None kD0.29 None 25%— 1% 
Willson Products....... 1909—Penn. Reading, Pa. Safety devices, etc. None None 128(1) 549 10.79 0.0 0.35 1.1 0.70 13 — 7% 
Wilson-Jones ......... 3—Mass. Chicago, Tl. Stationery, etc. pees None 273(n) 2,396 14.17 = h0.12 0.25 h0.35 0.50 10 —6 
Winnipeg ee as 1904—Caneda Winnipeg, Man. Elec., gas transit 36,946 pA332 B283(n) 1,486 .... BNil None BNil None 38%— 
Wisc. Pr. & Lt. 7% pf. 1917—Wisce. Madison, Wis. Control. by No. West. Ut. 35, 850 r168 146(50) 2,303 on 18.07 5.25 79.49 6.12% 32 —22 
Wolverine Pont Cement. 1902—Mich. Coldwater, Mich. Mfr. Portland Cement None None 98(10) 519 pt D0.03 None 0.35 None {— 2 
Wolverine Tube ....... 1916—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Tube for plumbing, etc. None 4 396(2) 1,130 506 0.20 None 0.97 0.40 8%— 4% 
Woodley Petroleum..... 1922—Del. Houston, Tex. All phases, crude oil None None 278(1) Def. 7.53 0.33 0.40 0.43 0.40 6%— 4% 


*Net asset value. 
1939 & 1 
bined preferred stocks. 


+Net investment income. 
940; d—April 30, 1939 & 1910; 
v—9 months. 


e—May 31: 
A—Class A. 


tIn bankruptcy and/or reorganization. 
f—June 30; j—September 30; k—October 31; 


B—Class B. AB—Class A & B combined, D—Deficit. 


Fiscal years ending: a—Jan. 31, 1939 & 1940; 
m—November 30. 


n—N 


oO par. 


p—Preferred. 
U. K.—United Kingdom of Great Britain. 


b—February 28, 1939 & 1940; c—March 31, 
a—Not reported. r—Com- 
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TAX EXEMPT BONDS 


Concluded from page 9 


Until the 77th Congress acts upon 
the proposed legislation for removing 
tax exemptions, and its scope and 
validity is clearly determined (which 
may require a Supreme Court test), 
it will be impossible to gauge the 
probable long term effects upon the 
bond market. The new issue of tax- 
able Treasury notes announced last 
week will not afford a reliable test of 
the market for several reasons. The 
$500 million issue of five-year notes 
will bear interest at 34 of 1 per cent, 
the same rate carried by an issue of 
tax exempt five-year notes floated last 
March. The government bond mar- 
ket is on a materially lower yield 
basis than last spring, but the fact that 
the new issue will be exempt from 
state and local taxes is of even greater 
importance in establishing a low in- 
terest rate for these notes. In order 
to have a real test of the increase in 
interest costs on taxable issues, it 
would be necessary to float a long 
term issue subject to both state and 
federal taxation. 


HIGHER PRICES? 


Assuming that a successful attempt 


is made in 1941 to set up reciprocal 
taxation of new securities issued by 
the U. S. Government and its political 
subdivisions, the trend toward higher 
prices of existing tax exempt securi- 
ties will doubtless be furthered. But 
the market repercussions might not 
be as great as is generally supposed. 
In view of the limited amount of call- 
able government bonds, the retire- 
ment of tax exempt issues would be 
gradual and their elimination would 
require many years. Educational, 
charitable and other tax-free funds 
and institutions are reported to hold 
several billions of tax exempt bonds; 
corporations and individuals subject 
to taxes in some instances hold more 
tax exempts than they need to protect 
themselves from undue inroads upon 
revenues by the federal and state tax 
collectors. Any further substantial 
rise in the market for tax exempt se- 
curities would induce these interests 
to liquidate, and replace their holdings 
with new taxable securities. 
Furthermore, the exemption from 
state taxes could be maintained, if 
desired, on state and local issues. In 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 

Company Rate riod able Record 


Allied Products 
Am. Agricultural Chemical....30c .. Dee. 27 Dee. lt 
Amer. Airlines 


Am. Chain & Cable.....---- 40e 1; Dec. 28 Dec. 17 
Am. Hard Rubber.......... $2.50 .. Dec. 23 Dec. 13 
Am. Hide & Leather pf....... 75c Dec. 27 Dec. 17 


Q 
Amer, Republics 
Baldwin Rubber Q 
ssackstay-Welt ... Q 
Bastian Blessing . oe . 16 
Birdsboro Steel 25c .. Dec. 27 Dec. 17 


Birdsboro St. F. ere 25c .. Feb. 17 Feb. 27 
Birmingham Elec. % a $1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 18 
$1. Q Jan. 2 Dec. 18 
& Laughlin 30 Dec. 21 
Q Dec. 30 Dee. 21 


Briggs Mfg. Co i 
Canadian Pac, Ry. 4% pf.....$2 .. Feb. 1 Jan. 
Carnation Co. 5 Ss 

Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 


Cent, 
Chambersburg Engineering ...50c .. Dee. 20 Dec. 14 
Chickasha Cotton Oil.......... 25c .. Dec. 28 Dec. 16 
Cohn & Rosenberger, Inc t .«. Dec. 28 Dec. 17 
Consolidated Cigar ...... .-$1 .. Dec. 24 Dec. 16 
Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
$1. Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Consolidated 20e .. 23 Dec. 16 
Continental Steel ............ 50c .. Dec. 26 Dee. 19 
Davega Stores Corp. pf...... 31%4%c Q Dec. 24 Dee. 14 
Deisel-W-Gilbert P 3 Q Dec. 24 Dec. 16 
Detroit Gray Iron Fdy. S Dec. 20 Dec. 10 
Detroit Steel Products.......... $1 .. Dee. 23 Dee. lv 
Devoe & Raynolds Co, A...... 25¢ .. Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
25c .. Dec. 21 Dec. 14 
eee $1 .. Dec. 24 Dee. 14 
Economy Grocery Stores....... 25e Q Dec. 23° Dec. 18 
Evans-Wallower Zinc.......... 35¢ .. Dec. 20 Dec. 14 
Federal Lt. & Traction ...... 25c .. Dec. 25 Dec. 14 
Fedders Manufacturing ........ 35e .. Dec. 24 Dec. 18 
Flintkote Co. -» Dec. 23 Dec. 16 
Florsheim Shoe ‘‘A’’ Jan. 2 Dec. 16 
Dec. 31 Dec. 16 
Q Dee. 31 Dec. 16 
Go. Gutdoor Adv. A.. Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
May 15 May 5 
Gen, Printing Ink Dec. 27 Dec. 17 
Q Jan. 2 Dec. 17 
Gen. Time Instrument 75e .. Dec. 26 Dec. 16 
Gen. Water Gas & Elec....... 50c .. Dec. 30 Dec. 13 
Grand Rapids Varnish......... 10c .. Dec. 24 Dee. 17 
Granite City Steel............ 25e .. Dec. 26 Dec. 16 
25¢ Q Dec. 26 Dee. 16 
Grumman Aircraft Eng......... 75e .. Dec. 28 Dec. 16 
Heller (W. B.) & Q Dec. 26 Dec. 16 
Hercules 25e .. Dec. 26 Dec. 16 
Hinde & Dauch Paper........ 25e .. Dec. 28 Dec. 14 
Hollinger Cons, Gold........... 5e .. Dec. 31 Dec. 16 
Homestake Mining ........ 374 Yee M Dec. 24 Dec. 20 
75e Q Dec. 23 Dee. 17 
Hummell-Ross Fibre ....... p .. Dec. 31 Dec. 16 
Insurance Co. of No. Am. S Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Insuranshares ctfs. ........... 10c .. Dec. 26 16 
Intl. Paper & Power 5% pf. $1. 4 Q Dec. 28 Dec. 20 
Kansas Gas & El. 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 16 
Q Jan. 2 Dec. 16 
Kansas Pena Co. $7 pf. Q Jan. Dec. 20 
ee Q Jan. 2 Dee. 20 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores. . Jan. 28 Jan. 10 
Koppers Co. pf....... Jan. 2 Dec. 21 
“37 Jan. 2 Dec. 17 
Lehman Corp. Q Jan. Dee. 20 
Q Jan. 2 Dec. 18 
Lockheed Aircraft .......... ~ 50 .. Dec. 23 Dee. 13 
Mandel Bros. ........ b -- Dee. 27 Dec. 20 
Marine Midland Corp... Jan. 2 Dec. 13 
Marlin-Rockwell ...... Dec. 28 Dec. 16 


Memphis Natural Gas 


1 Dec. 23 Dec. 20 
Midland Steel Products -» Dee. 23 Dee. 16 
Nachman Spring Filled........25¢ .. Jan. 2 Dec. 20 


Nat’l Enamel & eenuenseeett -» Dec. 26 Dec. 16 
Nat’) Rediator ......<. 

Navarro Oil ‘ 
Neptune Meter “A&B” 5 
Noblitt-Sparke Indust........... $1 .. Dec, 28 Dec. 16 


Ohio Public Service 5% pf...41%4c M Jan. 2 Dec. 14 
Do 6% pf........sse+2......500 M Jan. 2 Dec, 14 
58%e M Jan. 2 Dec. 14 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
25e .. Dec. 23 Dee. 13 
Pacific Lighting pf......... $1.25 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Pacific Public Service.......... l0c Q Dec. 28 Dee. 18 
Tel. & Tel........... > 31 Dee. 18 

«$1.5 . 15 Dee, 31 
Pictorial Paper Pkg. 23 Dec. 12 
Pittsburgh Coke & 30 Dec. 20 
25¢ 27 Dec. 10 
20c 27 Dec. 20 

2 1 Dec. 13 
Railway & Lt. Securities. --40c .. Dec. 27 Dec. 23 
Reed Roller Bit......... -25¢ Q Dec. 24 Dec. 14 


Reliance Mfg. ........ 


30c .. Dee. 20 ec. 
Pre $1.37% Q Jan. 2 Dee. 17 
Raynolds Tebaccs 25¢ -- Dec. 26 Dec. 12 
Dec. 26 Dec. 12 
Rome Cebic omens Dec. 30 Dec. 12 
Seton Leather .. Dec. 21 Dec. 17 
Sharon Steel Corp. ........... 25c .. Dec. 23 Dec. 16 
$1.25 Q@ Jan. 1 Dee. 16 
Singer $1.50 Q Dec. 24 Dec. 10 


— Sheffield Steel & Iron....$3 .. Dec. 31 Dee. 1 
$1.50 


$6 
smith (A.O.) Corp.. 
Smith & Corona Type 


1 .. Dec. 20 Dee. 14 
-50 .. Dec. 24 Dec. 17 
Q Dec. 30 Dee. 18 


Sterling Aluminum Prod....... 80c .. Dec. 24 Dec. 19 
Stroock & Co. (S)... 

Thompson Products 
Union Premier Food .. 
$1 Jan. 15 Dee. 19 


United Milk Prod. ........... Dec. Dec. 
Jan. 2 1l 
Universal Products ............ 60e Dec. 23 Dec. 16 


Westvaco 5e Feb. 1 Jan. 10 
$1.12% . Jan. 10 
Wrigley Ir. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
5 Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Accumulated 
Amer. Woolen 7% pf........... $4 .. Dec. 24 Dec. 13 
Assoc, Dry Goods 2d pr....... $5 .. Dec. 20 Dec. 13 
Blumenthal (S.) & Co. pf...$8.75 .. Dec. 21 Dec. 19 
Continental Baking pf......... $3... Dec. 24 Dee. 14 
Fla. Pwr. & Lt. $7 pf...... $2.19 .. Jan. 2 Dee. 14 
Gen. Outdoor Adv. A..... $12.50 .. Dec. 23 Dec. 16 
$1.25 .. Dec. 28 Dec. 20 
Mengel Co. Ist pf......... $1.37% .. Dec. 23 Dec. 16 

~—— Moline Pw. Impl. $6.50 
Dec. 19 Dec. 16 
Supply Co. 5% % pf. .$1.37% Dec. 26 Dec. 16 


% 
Southwest Naii. - $6 pf A...50c .. Dee. 14 
Thermoid Co $3 $1.50 * 


Extra 
$1 .. Dec. 27 Dec. 14 
25e .. Jan. 2 Dee. 12 
Art Metal Wolk... 20c .. Dec. 24 Dee. 17. 
Baldwin Rubber .......... 12%c .. Jan. 20 Jan. 15 
Colgate Palmolive-Peet ........ 50c .. Dec. 23 Dec, 12 
Deisel-Wemner Gilbert ...... 50c .. Dec. 24 Dee. 16 
Detroit Gray Iron Fadry......... 8c .. Dec. 20 Dec. 10 
Edison Bros. Stores........... 50c .. Dec. 21 Dee. 17 


Federal Lt. & Traction........ 50c .. Dec. 23 Dec. 14 
Gen, Printing Ink.. 
Corp. 


Dec. 27 17 
Heller (W. E.) & Dee. 26 Dec. 16 
Hollinger Cons. Gold Dec. 31 Dec. 16 
Dec. 23 Dec. 17 
Insurance Co. No. Amer.......50e .. Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Kaufmann D. Stores.. 55e .. Dec. 23 Dec. 16 
Liquid Carbonic ... 25c .. Jan. 2 Dee. 18 
Navarro Oil ...... Oc .. Dec. 24 Dec. 14 
25e .. Dec. 24 Dec. 14 
Virginian Railway .......... 62%e .. Dee. 27 Dec. 20 
Westvaco Chlorine ........... 45e .. Dee. 28 Dec. 20 
Co. 25e .. Dec. 28 Dee. 20 


states such as New York, where high 
income taxes prevail, such exemptions 
would justify residents in paying a 
premium over the market level of 
fully taxable bonds. This would tend 
to support the market for bonds of 
local governments, and also to limit— 
at least in a minor degree—potential 
advances in U. S. Governments. 


BABY BONDS 


Another factor which will have an 
appreciable influence upon bond mar- 
ket trends, if it is carried out on a 
large scale, is the plan to expand the 


sale of “baby bonds” by offering 
coupon-bearing issues and _ savings 
certificates which may be purchased 
in small denominations. If such is- 
sues should attain a volume compar- 
able to that of the Liberty Loans 
floated during and after the last war, 
the effects upon the high grade bond 
market might be far-reaching. But 
the probable net results of these im- 
portant new measures cannot be esti- 
mated until the several plans crystal- 
lize in more definite form. That point 
may not be reached until we are welf 
into the first quarter of 1941. 


| 
Dec. 24 Dec. 14 ay 
Dec. 23 Dec. 12 < 
.. Dee. 21 Dec. 16 
----L2%e .. Dec. 27 Dee. 16 
..+--$1.50 Q Dec. 27 Dec. 16 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Victor Chemical Wks..........45 27 Dec. 17 
27 Dec. 20 
W. Kootenay P. & L. pf.....$1.75 31_ Dec. 16 
Dee. 12 4 
Dee. 12 


Week Ended 


Week Ended 
Weekly Trade Indicators Dee.7 Nove 30 Dec. 9 Weekly Carloadings Nov. \Nov.23 2 
Miscellaneous: Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 124,790 128,783 115,488 57,399 56,253 55,275 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.). 2,83 2,796 586 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 32,857 32,638 32,070 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.). 6.0 96.9 91.2 Delaware & Hudson............ 13,151 13,309 13,875 
Total Carloadings (cars)..... 738,513 728,525 683,973 Delaware, Lackaw’na & Western 16,292 16,252 17,441 
#Wholesale Commodity Price In- we 26,933 6,14 26,332 
epee: errr 81.9 $2.0 80.2 Norfolk & Western............. 26,660 24,865 23,803 
*;Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,613 3,335 3,827 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 22,596 25,021 20,910 
7Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 81,062 80,284 78,162 New York OS eee 5,94 85,949 81.862 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbis.) .. 149,658 152,830 146,236 New York, Chicago & St. Louis _ 17,12 17,13 16,539 
Nov. 30 Nov. 23 Dee. Pennsy a ai 110,170 115,366 13,537 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,225 $3,027 $3,665 Pere Marquette................ 2,45 1,63 1,98 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. ,000 2,910 ‘83 14,871 14,873 14,487 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1.690 1,827 1,546 Western Maryland............. 11,216 0,95 11,602 
Cotton Mill Activity Index,... 161.2 161.2 142.9 Southern District 
F. W. Index of Ind’] Production 269.3 280.8 220.9 Atlantic Coast Line............ 16,880 16,668 13,928 
Illinois Central ................ 34,069 34,166 1,387 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 28,894 28,646 25,155 
the beginning of the following week. [000,000 omitted Seaboard Air Line.............. 15,862 15,949 13,342 
Commodity Prices: Dec. 10 Dee. 3 Dec. 12 Northwes s 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton). oe 00 $34.00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,633 5,970 5,064 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton). 22.50 22.00 18.75 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 29,341 28,344 26,403 
Copper, Electrolytic (per lb.). a 0.12 0.12% Chicago & North Western...... 484 36,319 30,827 
ED.) 0.05% 0.05% 0.05% Great Northern ............... 15,746 17,791 12,282 
Rubber Sheets (per I1b.)....... 0.2106 0.21 0.2058 Central West District 
Hides, Light Native (per lb.).. 0.13 0.13% 0.14% Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 23,741 26,511 22,882 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.).... 0.07 0.0644 0.870 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 26,660 26,741 22,963 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 18,941 19,953 17,871 
Wheat (per bushel)........... 1.1056 1.09 % 1.17 Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,558 5,385 4,991 
Corn (per bushel). .«6os<se0+- 0.78% 0.80 0.70% Denver & Rio Grande Western. 7,431 6,956 6,423 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.)......... 0.0293 0.0285 0.0295 Southern Pacific System........ 43,928 40,825 38,998 
edera eserve eports Dec. 4 Nov. 27 Dec. 6 Western Pacific .......ssssee0% 5,307 4,182 3,505 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Southwestern District 
cL aon eve $9,162 $9,128 $8,646 Kansas City Southern.......... 3,967 4,262 4,018 
Total Commercial Loans....... 4,942 4,911 4,378 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 6,653 7,212 6,342 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 452 467 650 PAGING 23,385 25,548 22,692 
Other Loans for Securities..... 459 460 503 St. Louis-San Francisco ........ 12,202 13,281 11,282 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 12,307 12,250 11,139 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 4,902 5,385 4,610 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,584 3,52 3.377 Texas & Pacific. .....ccccsccecs 8,419 8,899 8,092 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 22,131 22,189 18,824 
Total Time Deposits.......-.... 5,365 5,375 5,237 ; 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.).....- 320 339 507 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding. 2,266 2,276 2,568 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation. 8,569 465 7,545 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly Monthly 
—DECEMBER— —-OCTOBER 
Indicators FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX Indicators 11940 
*$44,2 *$41, y mancing ....... *168. *21.6 
eabinbelbaine Contracts: (BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) Aviation Passenger Miles “lis “70.8 
Number of Vessels... 30 240 280 _ 420 Electrical Equipment: 
Total Tonnage ...... 544,790 1,181,794 Vacuum Cleaners..... 152,969 ae, oe 
Monthly Magazines .. 7 
Women’s Stapenines .. 612,707 594,676 PRODUCTIO Washing Machines.... 168,527 142,830 
Canadian Magazines .. 207,384 168,926 | Tromers .....++e+0+0s 23,282 12,097 
240 AA 380 

‘ota ozen rs *14, *13.2 
Z Fluid Milk Sales) 
220 \ 1360 Daily Average (qts.).. *6.6 

Nationa eeklies | Paperboard Activity (tons) : 

1,005,021 856,536 A; Production (U. S.).. 473,169 506,466 
Department Store Sales: 4 340 Crude Rubber (long tons): sens 
F. R. B. Index...... 101 93 200 Consumetion 

Fruits (Ibs.) ........ 1625 4 300 2 ore 
Veretables *83.9 *76.9 140,038 146,484 
Meat All Kinds (ibs.) *403.2 $323.6 *$800.2 
Radio Broadcast Sales: ra) (incl, Subsidies) ..... 1,195 *1,042 
N. B. C $4.23 Z yoo 260Z Farm Subsidies ....... "*76 “#32 
B.S x | Cement Output (bbis.)..  *13.9 #12.5 
0.33 th | Machine Tool Activity: 
Pounds of Yarn..... *35.0 *33.3 — INVENTORIES 240 (% of Capacity) 196.8 84.9 
Pig Iron Activity: . Tax Collections (total). *$355.3 *$999.9 
Productoin (net tons). *4.40 *3.72 290 {Truck Loadings: 
Active Blast Furnaces 201 191 y Weey Freight (tons) . 984, 313 845,277 
97.2% 90.9% 4 Index Number ....... 142.59 151,266 
eel Ingo utput: = 
Total (net tons) ..... *6.28 *5.46 200 Giaers: 
Operating Rate ...... 96.5% 93.7% Passenger Cars ...... 67 
Engineering Contract 40 180 Freight Cars ....... 11,786 17,698 
Awards: Total ...... *$382.7 *$302.2 1932 '33 ‘35 ‘36 '38 '39:) FMAMJ J ASOND! Tobacco Production: 
Slab Zine (tons): ‘ : Cigarettes (units) . "16, 448.2 2 *15,384.4 
Production .......... 56,481 53,524 ' 1940 : Cigars (units) 588.5 “S512 
Deliveries ........... 61,145 64,407 Tobacco (Ibs.) 
Stocks on Hand...... 17,936 61,522 *3°3 
*Millions. *Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. {At first of month. §25 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled by 


Merrill, Lynch, E. 


A. Pierce & Cassatt. 


{American Trucking Association (157 carriers in 38 states and District of Columbia). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES — Vol. of Sales ————-CHARACTER OF TRADING————_ 


30 
Industrials RRs 


1940 Utilities 
Dec. 
Bex 129.96 27.67 20.25 
= 130.33 27.57 20.15 
131,29 27.80 20.14 
Das 131.46 27.82 20.10 
131.37 27.67 20.09 
131.76 27.67 20.02 
32 


Shares) 
597,600 


813,660 


No. No. of Total Un- New New 

Tented Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 
751 206 324 221 7 5 
776 296 259 221 10 10 
658 357 116 185 13 6 
790 338 233 219 22 7 
785 257 292 236 17 12 
820 355 236 229 28 6 


Average Value of 
wo Bond Sales 

Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1940 

Dec. 
90.14 7,940,000 
90.18 9,020,000 can 
90.22 4,640,000 
90.29 8,880,000 
90.37 10,010,000 soe 
90.42 11,090,000 


* 
f 
* 
2 
; 
re 
: 
» 
( 
= 43.38 
43.41 535,640 
; 43.70 403,877 i 
43.74 632,335 
> 43.67 610,095 
43.74 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


TWELVE-YEAR PRICE RANGE OF 


ALL NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMMON STOCKS 


—VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
(Part 11) 1929 1930 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Low 170 
Low 24% 153% 
First National High 
Low 4412 38¥ 
Flintkote Company 
Low 7 
Low 
Low 
Low 32% 12 
Food Machinery 
Low 3714 2314 
OW 33 372 
Low 
Freeport Sulphur ..........: .. High 54% 5514 
Low 2334 2413 
Low 5 
Gair (Robert) 
High 
Low 
Low 
Low 65! 50 
Gar Weod High 
Gaylord Container High 
Low 
Gen. Amor. Tmvesters.. High 30% 16% 
Low 856 3% 
Gen. Amer. Transportation ; 
Low 75 53% 
Low 
Low 
.. High 6934 384 
Low 24 5% 
ow 23 6% 
Low 42 30 
Low 16814 238 
High 655% 9534 
Low 55% 41% 
LOW 35 4436 
Low 50 4018 
General Motors: 
Low 19414 
Low 33% 31% 
General Outdoor Advertising ............ po na 2134 
ow 5 
General Printing Ink: High 63 48 
(Par $1—After 4 to 1 split).......... High 
ow 
General Public Service................... High 93 52% 
Low 20 1244 
General Railway Signal ................. High 126% 1067% 
Low 70 56 
General Realty & Utility ............... High 39% 193% 
Low 9 3% 


*Up to December 9, 1940. 


PRESS OF 
C.J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1940 
25 3614 4145 267 2144 
13% 247% 16! 17% 
5876 5854 524% 43'4 31 46 
4434 397% 2613 21% 388 32% 
45 4644 31M 214% 
30 107% 15 10s 
564 58% 3914 38 38M 
45 22 25 2454 
6% 1% 9% 45% 5 834 
2% 37% 1% 1% 1% 
39M 48Y, 38 37% 374 35 
39 32 27 18 21 1815 a 
30 4534 544 295% 2934 21% : 
G76 24% 14 gL, 
183 RE 978 ole 
305% 3554 32% 32 3834 
17% 234 18 1976 18% 2434 
53 738 3% 3% 
3% 1% 1% 1Y, 
bid 434 bid 10% bid 
1536 5% 5% 5M 
3 24% 2 2¥% 
13M 30 33 18 1514 20 ae 
7 11% 101% WY, 9 12 dn 
1776 19% 8% 7% 65% 
1514 4 4% 334 334 
10% 1454 93% 9 
4815 76 86% 59% 65 57% 
32% 4214 31Y% 29 40 3534 
1334 19% 11% 8% 
: 1034 5 6% 7% 
1034 1134 5% 5% 
3% 7 2% 2% 1% 
636 28 32% 18 11% 
2 334 534 9 4% a 
64% 591% 5244 28 25% 22 
46% 49 22 20% 16 1244 
; 407% 55 647% 48 445% 4934 
20% 34% 34 27% 31 35% 
37% 44 444 48 4934 
30 3334 28% 22% 365% 351% 
70% 657% 79 9 101 
5975 58 48 5034 7734 : 
593% 77 7014 537% 5634 563.¢ 
2656 5376 285% 251, 3634 
1534 15% 97% 67% 7% 
3 534 3% 4 3% 
4254 72 80 & 
sees 12% 10% 10 ce 
4% 634 534 234 134 1% 
1% 1% 1% 4% 
41% 37 65% 27%" 28 19% 
1554 17 1234 121 934 
3% 47% 534 2% 1% 


Contains Complete @ 


CHECK LISTS 


of exemptions and 
deductions 


178 Items Which You 
May Exclude From 
Your Gross Income. 

75 Different Taxes De- 
ductible by an Indi- 
vidual. 

9 Types of Charitable 
Contributions Which 
Have Been Approved 
as Deductions. 

225 Deductions Which 
May Be Made if You 
Are Engaged in a 
Trade, Business or 
Profession. 

40 Changes in the Law 
During 1939 Affected 
by Statutes, Rulings, 
and Decisions. 

15 Recommendations as 
to Security Transac- 
tions. 

122 Deductions Which 
May Be Made by Sal- 
aried Men and Women. 


Note to 
Tax Counsellors 


Many tax counsel- 
lors, lawyers, and ac- 
countants are ordering 
a copy of these books 
for each member of 
their staff. 


Radical Changes in This Year’s Tax Laws Mean that: 


Many Individuals must pay from 22%2% to 57%2% 
MORE Income Tax than was payable last year.. 


Many Corporations, under the new Excess Profits 
Tax, will have their payments drastically INCREASED.. 


Since many of the steps necessary to keep taxes 


down must be taken BEFORE THE CLOSE 
OF 1940, we are NOW publishing The New 


1941 Edition of 


VER 200,000 copies of 
this book have been sold. 
The new 1941 Edition, 
with its many changes cover- 
ing drastically changed tax laws, 
is the most important edition 
ever issued. 

This is a crucial year for tax- 
payers—individuals and corpo- 
rations alike. Tax rates have 
been immensely increased. Ex- 
emptions have been lowered. 
And it is squarely up to the 
taxpayer himself to find out 
what his legal deductions are— 
because the tax blanks do not 
even provide space for some of 
them. 

“Your Income Tax”, for 1941, 
by J. K. Lasser, C.P.A., con- 
tains, in addition to the Check 
Lists referred to at the left, a 
complete list of what to do 
before the end of this year. The 
book also includes hundreds of 
examples which have never been 
given before, to help you make 
out your Federal income tax 
return correctly. 

Written in simple, untechni- 
cal language, here is the quick- 
est and most accurate help ever 
devised for income tax payers. 
It is specifically organized, page 
by page, to save a great deal of 
your time, enable you to keep 
your tax down, and avoid the 
trouble of later assessments. 
We offer it and recommend it 


@ with complete confidence. 


By knowing EACH and EVERY deduction 
to which you are justly entitled. 


By learning how to prepare your income tax 
return QUICKLY and CORRECTLY ... 
thus avoiding future assessments, penalties and 
interest charges. 


You Can't Hire a 
Tax Expert for $1 


but through this authoritative, 
clearly written, well-arranged 
and comprehensive tax guide 
you can get the benefit of an 
expert’s many years’ study of, 
and experience with, income 
tax problems. The author, J. K. 
Lasser, C.P.A., has been a 
writer on income tax so long 
that you can follow his books 
with the absolute assurance that 
your income tax return for 1940 
will be unimpeachably correct, 
and your tax payment down to 
the irreducible minimum. 


NEW THIS YEAR 


“YOUR 
CORPORATION 
TAX” 


Taxes on corpora- 
tions have been greatly 
changed, particularly 
by the new Excess 
Profits Tax for 1940— 
one of the most com- 
plicated measures 
ever to pass Con- 
gress! We therefore 
are publishing 
“Your Corporation 
Tax,” a complete re- 
view with detailed 
interpretations of the 
new law in simplified 
language. Price $1.00. 
(See coupon below.) 


PRICE 7 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


check, money order or dollar bill 


For 
: enclosed, please send me immediately the book(s) 
coop checked below at $1 per copy. This information should 


with quick 
guide to 
each and 
every line 
in your 
tax blank 


Completely 
indexed— | 


definitely save me both time and money. 


ee copies “Your Income Tax” (1941 Edition) 
err copies “Your Corporation Tax” (1941 Edition) 


i Note: If resident of N. Y. City, add 2% Sales Tax. 


\ NOUR ax) 
ome TA \ 
{NOS 
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{ 
| 
| 


